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Art. I. Proofs of Inspiration, or the. Grounds of Dis- 
tinction between the New Testament and the Apocryphal 
Volume: occasioned by the recent Publication of | the Apo- 
eryphal New Testament by Hone. By the Rev. Thomas’ 
Rennell, B.D. F.R.S. Vicar of Kensington. 8vo. pp. 164. 
Rivingtons. 1822. : 


Verbum sat sapienti is an old proverb, which perhaps has 
been seldom better illustrated than by the volume now before 
us. The Quarterly Reviewers, in the course of their ani- 
madyersions on the Apocryphal New Testament, observed, 
that, ‘‘ if a small supplement to Paley were extracted from 
Jones’s work on the canon of Scripture, containing distinct 
evidence of the spuriousness of the Apocrypbal Writings still 
extant, preceded by a short recital of the general principles 
by which their spuriousness is proved, every avenue for at- 
tacks on Christianity, through the channel of the canon, would | 
be finally closed, and the reader provided with answers to 
every objection.” Mr. Rennell has ably improved upon this | 
hint, and bas supplied us with what is much better than a 

mere extract from any one work, however high its character. i! 
For he has condensed within the compass of a few pages, not i 
only the evidence by which the Apocryphal volume is shewn | | 
to have no pretence to be considered as a book of Divine | 

authority ; but the whole argument for the exclusive inspira- | 

tion of the New Testament. It appears that, the first part | 
of this work was printed as the treatise of the Christian Ad- 

vocate for 1821. {n that shape we were not so fortunate as 

to see it. We shall, therefore, now consider it, as it comes | 
before us as a whole; and as such, we think that we shall 

»onvince our readers that it is a manual on the subject, well | 
worthy of their attentive perusal, Mr. Rennell commences 
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his work with some remarks on the recent publication by 
Hone, of what its editors are pleased to call the Apocryphal 


New Testament, This he considers to be one of the most 
dangerous of the attacks which have been lately made upon 
the Holy Scriptures. The danger however, he properly 
limits to the attempts to place this Apocryphal Volume upon 
the same foundation with the Scriptures themselves ; and thus 
to mislead the ignorant into a belief, that it forms a continua- 
tion, or supplement to the pages of Revelation. On the 
minds of wellinformed and well-judging readers, its contents 
can produce no mischievous effect. Such persons will at 
once perceive, that it cannot, in the least degree invali- 
date either the authenticity, or credibility of the New Tes- 
tament: on the contrary, they will derive new and forcible 
arguments for both, from its perusal and consideration. 
Stull, however, the malignity of the attempt is by no means 
extenuated by its ine flicacy. The plan of the publication has 
evidently been conceived in the same spirit of rancorous hos- 
tility against Christianity, which is now daily shewing itself in 
every shape in which injury can be inflicted, or prejudice 
awakened. 

Whether moral principle is to be undermined, the land- 
marks of ecclesiastical discipline to be removed, the ministers 
of religion to be vilified, or the evidences of that faith, to be 
mystified, which they are commissioned to teach, agents are 
ready at hand to undertake the unholy work. ‘And such is 
the state of the press, that wickedness itself can frame no 
composition, be it ever so immoral, profane, or blasphemous, 
which some publisher will not be found shameless or auda- 
cious enough to print. The unhappy man who has contri- 
buted this Apocryphal Volume, as a mite to the common 
treasury of scepticism and infidelity, is already sufliciently 
notorious. Whatever of ability or misapplied learning, the 
work may evince, of that the public will readily hold him 
guiltless. Craftier engineers than the miserable parodist 
have charged the mine, and laid the train which was to ex- 

lodeit: he has merely applied the match, and for his reward 
has doubtless shared in all the disappointment and shame 
which its total failure has produced. But, though these will 
probably be his only recompence, our sense of the criminality 
of the project must not, as we have before observed, be obli- 


terated by our satisfaction at its ill success. Mr. Rennell 
has well remarked that, 


‘* A greater crime against Christianity cannot be committed, 
than any attempt to debase the purity of Scripture, by mixing with 
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it the alloy of human imposture, and sending the counterfeit into 
the world stamped with the divine superscription and authority. 
Most true it is, that before the fiery ordeal which true criticism is 
enabled to apply, the viler matter will melt away; but of those for 
whom this Apocryphal volume is intended, who is he that has either 
time or skill to make the application? It is not the existence of 
this volume, but it is the circulation of it which is to be denounced. 
Let the reveries and impostures of the earlier ages remain—I have 
no wish to destroy them—by the very contrast which they supply, 
and by the very comparisons which they encourage, they reflect 
light and credit upon the Sacred Volume. Let them exercise the 
discrimination of the student, or sleep upon the shelves of the cu- 
rious, as a lasting memorial of unsuccessful fraud and detected im- 
posture ; but let them not be pressed into public circulation with a 
false name, and under false pretences, nor be palmed upon our 
population as a neglected portion of Holy Writ. This is to pollute 
a very sources of truth, and to mix poison with the very bread of 
ife. 

** What is the end and design of their publication? It is this— 
to attack the authority of the New Testament itself through the 
medium of the various forgeries which this Apocryphal volume con- 
tains. Not a word, indeed, is hazarded, which can be construed 
into any profane reflection upon Scripture itself—we are simply 
told, that ** he who possesses this book and the New Testament, 
has in these two volumes a complete collection of all the historical 
records relative to Christ and his Apostles, now in existence, and 
considered sacred by Christians during the first four centuries afte? 
his death.”? Now if all the nonsense and absurdity which this Apo- 
cryphal volume contains could once be placed upon the same ground 
with the Scriptures themselves, the infidel himself could not desire 
amore ample field for the successful display of blasphemous sar- 
casm or indecent ribaldry. It is by such artful attempts as this to 
confound truth with falsehood, authenticity with forgery, Scripture 
with Apocrypha, that the foundations of religious faith are most 
successfully undermined, This is in pretence to complete the 
Sacred Volume, but in reality and truth to destroy it.” Introd. 
p- ii. 


Happily, however, in this, as in many other instances, the 
evil which was meditated has not only been averted, but 
turned into good. The guardians of the fortress have been 
called to the defence of that particular portion of it which 
has been the immediate object of attack; and the conse- 
quence has been the erection of new bulwarks to repel ag- 
gression. Before the publication of Mr. Rennell’s work, we 
know not where we could have directed the attention of an 
ordinary reader to a brief, clear, and popular statement of the 
argument by which the exclusive claim of the New Testa- 
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ment to inspiration is established. Though every objection 
of the Sceptic has been met, and its weakness exposed, and 
every scoff of the infidel thrown back upon him to his own 
confusion ; still the evidences by which the falsehood of their 
assertions was manifested, and the reasoning which has de- 
tected their fallacies, have been hitherto addressed chiefly to 
the learned, and could only be found in learned works, as the 
reward of laborious investigation. Mr. Rennell has smoothed 
all difficulties for the inquirer, and has led him to knowledge 
by a plain and easy path, where there is no lion to alarm the 
sluggard, and where the wayfaring man, though uninstructed, 
cannot err. The objects of Mr. Rennell’s labours are, on 
the one hand, to expose the fallacies, under cover of which 
the editors of the Apocryphal Volume, have endeavoured to 
recommend it to the world; and, on the other, to afford all 
those who are liable to its injurious influence, firm ground for 
exclusive confidence in the New Testament: to shew and 
convince them, that the latter is the Word of God, and there- 
fore demands implicit belief; that the former is the work of 
mere fallible men, and in some parts of it of deceivers, and 
therefore, in its spurious portions to be treated with utter 
contempt; and, in its more authentic parts, entitled to no 
more reliance than we are wont to repose in any other human 
composition. For this purpose, he enters fully into the ques- 
tion of Inspiration: he proves its necessity; he shews that 
the authors of the New Testament, and they alone wrote 
under its guidance; that all their works are preserved, and 
to be found in the Canon of Scripture; and that the volume 
now offered to the public, as a competitor for a share in that 
reverence and subjection of intellect with which the true 
Christian has ever regarded the Word of God, has no claim 
whatever to our confidence or regard. 


** Upon, INsPIRATION,” .he says, ‘* the whole. question turns, 
and by this test the respective merits of the two claimants must 
ultimately be decided. To bring this matter, then, more fully and 
fairly before the reader, we shall consider first the necessity of in- 
= and shew how essential it is that our standard of Christian 
aith and morals should rest upon an authority superior to that of 
man. We shall, secondly, examine the extent of that inspiration ; 
or, in other words, we shall ascertain what it is we mean, when we 
say that the Scriptures are inspired. We shall, thirdly, enquire into 
the proofs of inspiration ; and show by their application, that the 
books of the New Testament are inspired, and that the pieces in 
the Apocryphal volume are not inspired. We shall, lastly, shew 
that inthe New Testament we have all the writings that ever were 
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inspired; that no selection nor compilation has ever taken place, 
that none have been rejected, nor any lost. 

«« If these points can be fairly proved, we shall have no hesitation 
in rejecting the Apocryphal Volume as a collection of writings ut- 
terly devoid of Divine authority ; while, on the other hand, we shall 
the more confidently receive and cherish the contents of the Sacred 
Book, as the oracles of God, and the words of eternal life.” Introd. 
p. vill. 

In the first chapter of his work, Mr. Rennell discusses the 
necessity of inspiration to the authority and usefulness of the 
New Testament, in allits parts; whether it be regarded as a 
repository of religious doctrines, of historical narrative, or of 
moral precepts. 

His first position he considers to be so self-evident as to 
require little illustration ; since every mind must be capable 
of perceiving, that the doctrines of our holy faith derive their 
claim to our belief entirely from inspiration. But, the neces- 
sity of inspiration, as respects the historical narrative of the 
New Testament, will not perhaps be so easily conceded. 
Many may argue, that the Evangelists were faithful and 
honest historians, and as such worthy of credit ; that they re- 
lated facts, of which they were either themselves eye-wit- 
nesses, or which they received from those who had actually 
heard the discourses which they reported, and seen the actions 
they recorded ; that therefore, inspiration could not be neces- 
sary for their guidance, and, if not necessary, would not have 
been imparted. Mr. Rennell, therefore, enters more at length 
into the examination of this question; and has given a very 
perspicuous statement of the argument, by which the inspi- 
ration of the Sacred Historians is supported. To those who 
have never studied the question, this statement will, we think, 
supply an antidote against any of the mischievous doubts 
which infidelity is now so active in suggesting; and they who 
are masters of the subject, will be gratified by seeing the 
contents of many a laboured page condensed within the com- 
pass of a few paragraphs, and laid before them in a manner 
at once clear and comprehensive. ‘The same may be said of 
the reasoning, by which the author establishes the necessity of 
ascribing the moral parts. of the Sacred Volume to a higher 
origin than human authority; in order to give to the precepts 
they contain that sanction, without which they are utterly 
powerless ; and which, as the mere dictates of human reason, 
they can never obtain. 


“¢ Thou shalt not covet,’’’ he observes, “ is a precept of rea- 
son, but it is a precept without a penalty ; it is a precept, which, if 
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it suits our present convenience, we may with impunity either evade 

or neglect. But when the same words are spoken by God himself, 

they are no longer a precept, but they become a law, to the breach 

of which a very fearful penalty is attached. By the inspiration, 

therefore, of the moral portions of the Sacred Volume, the voice of 
Reason becomes the voice of God—of Him, whose eye can pene- 

trate and whose judgments can reach the very secrets of the heart. 

We may not want inspiration to tell us our duty, but we want inspi- 

ration so to bring it home to our consciences, as to conyert the pre- 

cepts of morality into the commands of God; to make obedienc®™ 
not a matter of choice, but of necessity; and to teach us while we 

listen, to tremble, Where, again, the Gospel has enlarged the 

boundaries of human morals, end has given us new command- 

ments founded upon new motives, the case is still stronger. No- 

thing short of inspiration can in this case enforce our obedience to 

the command, or give to the motive its desired effect.” P. 6. 


He remarks that, we do not hesitate to admit the Apostles 
to have preached under the influence of Divine inspiration ; 
wid he asks, bow is it that we deny that Divine assistance to 
be necessary to them, when writing the word of God, which 
we acknowledge to be indispensable when they preached it! 


** Many inaccuracies, nay even inconsistencies, might drop un- 
noticed from the lips of an empassioned speaker, which would be 
immediately detected when his eloquence was embodied in a writ- 
ten form. Now as such defects would have been very fatal to the 
reception of the Gospel in succeeding ages, and as no human cau- 
tion would have wholly prevented them, the influence of a superior 
power upon the Apostles was surely as necessary to guide their 
hands, as it was to direct their tongues.”” P. 7. 


Having shewn the necessity of inspiration, Mr. Rennell 
next inquires into its extent: and he has been very success- 
ful in stating the argument for plenary, or, as he explains 
himself in a note at the end of the yolume, perpetual inspi- 
ration, against all those who contend for occasional revelation, 
and partial assistance ; and would have us consider the Apos- 
tles, as sometimes speaking from the dictates of their own 
minds, with no more authority than the sentiments and opi- 
nions of every good man will always command, and at others 
as the promulgators of the oracles of God. 


** Inspiration,’’ he says, “ has been divided by Theologians into 
the various degrees of suggestion, of elevation, of superintendence, 
&c. but such divisions, after all, rather obscure than elucidate the 
subject. It is the shortest and the safest way simply to suppose, 
that the Divine influence always acted in ate & manner, and in 


such proportions, as were best calculated to effect the various pur- 
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poses for which it was given. We must remember that the Apos- 
tles were not favoured with gccasional revelations only; but that 
they thought, they acted, and they spoke, under the perpetual su- i 
perintendence, and in the constant presence, of the Spirit of God. 
He ‘ was with them always.’ He directed their labours, -he marked if 
out their provinces, he guided them into all truth, he secured them | 
from all error; while he enlarged their understandings he animated | 
their hearts, he gave them courage and strength, knowledge and 
power, proportionate to every want, and adapted to every circum- 
stance. It is utterly impossible to divide such an influence as this 
into branches or degrees, nor could we ascertain where one might 
end and another begin. Much fess can we pretend to draw any 
distinction between those parts of Scripture which are inspired, and 
those which are not. In the first place, as will hereafter be more 
fully shewn, no such distinction is ever made by the writers them. 
selves, and in the second place, if it was, we have no criterion by 
which we could mark the separation. The notion of a partial in- 
spiration, under these circumstances, is extremely dangerous. It 
is, in fact, nothing else, but the liberty of questioning, or rejecting, 
any doctrines or facts which are repugnant to our own precon- 
ceived notions.’”’ P. 8. 
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He contends, however, that this inspiration, though full 
_and perpetual, guiding the Sacred Writers, at all times, and 
in a manner exactly proportioned to their several wants, did 
not supersede the use of their moral and intellectual faculties, 
but rather strengthened and enlarged them. The style, there- 
fore of the Apostles is as different as were their dispositions 
and attainments: in St. Paul, fervid, impassioned, eloquent, 
and learned : in St. John, mild, simple, and equable, the dic- 
tate of a meek and quiet spirit, of a thinking, but unlettered 
man. Neither does he conceive that the Evangelists, in 
writing the narrative of the New Testament, were mere pas- 
sive instruments. ‘They resorted to their own memories, and 
to the aid of those best qualilied to inform them respecting the 
facts and discourses which they undertook to relate. But, on 
all occasions, their faculties were exerted under the directing 
and restraining influence of God’s Holy-Spirit; bringing to 
their recollection clearly, vividly, and accurately, what they 
had themselves seen and heard; directing their Apostolic in- 
formers in the same manner ; and suggesting to them those 
facts which neither they, nor any mortal witness, could have 
testified from personal knowledge. He then considers the 
objections which some have taken against the inspiration of 
Scripture, from defects in its language; and from the few 
apparent variations which occur in the several narratives of 
the Evangelists. He shews most satisfactorily, that we have 
no reason to expect to find elegant and perfect phraseology 
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in an inspired work; but that, on the contrary, it was rather 
expedient that the Scriptures, which were intended for the 
information of every age, rank, and country, should be com- 
posed with less accuracy and refinement of classical language. 
Had such been the characteristics of their style, it is certain 
that they would not have been half so well understood, or half 
so easily translated as they are at present. 


““ We have religious works in abundance, written in the most 
refined and classical language, but can we find any of these that 
will make half so much impression on the mind of a child as the 
Scriptures themselves ? And with respect to the common people, 
that is, the vast majority of the world, we know, from experience, 
that the nearer a sermon shall approach the Scriptural style, and 
the more of sacred phraseology that we engraft upon it, the surer 
we are of their attention and their heart. The language of the 
New Testament is, in fact, the common language of mankind ; and 
in this it differs from every human composition, that while its sub. 
limity astonishes the learned, its simplicity captivates the ignorant. 
Instead then of requiring an ideal perfection in its style and lan- 
guage, (respecting which at last no two critics would ever agree, ) 
let us rather humbly and thankfully trace the advantages resulting 
from its present condition. God in his infinite wisdom best knew 
what style and what language would most effectually answer his 


gracious purposes ; and how those purposes have been answered, 
the whole Christian world will testify." P. 14. 


And, with respect to the second objection, which is built 
upon the apparent variations in the Evangelical narratives, 
he observes, that even were these variations real, they do not 
affect the credibility of a single fact. But that, in trath, they 
are only apparent and not real; admitting all of them of easy 
and satisfactory explanation; and never, in the strongest 
seeming cases, amounting to a contradiction. 


‘* Such, then,” he concludes, “ is our notion of the plenary in- 
— of Holy Writ, as distinguished from partial inspiration on 
the one side, and organic inspiration on the other. We believe that 
it was written by men who were under the constant superintendance 
and controul of the Spirit of God; but we believe also, that whe- 
ther in writing, speaking, or acting, they were left in full ion 
and use of their own natural faculties. The Spirit of God directed, 
elevated, and purified their souls, all that was necessary he sup- 
plied, all that was erroneous he corrected. Every line therefore 
of the New Testament we believe to be stamped with unerring 


truth ; and to be the voice of God speaking in the language of 
man.” P. 17. 


Having thus shewn the necessity and extent of that inspi- 
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ration for which he contends, he brings forward proofs, that 
the several books of the New Testament are inspired. He 
considers that he is at liberty to take their authenticity for 
granted, because those against whom he has principally to 
reason, are not disposed generally to contest this point. 


“ They will grant that its several books are authentic, that is to 
say, that they are the genuine productions of the authors whose 
names they bear; they will grant that the Apostles were endowed 
with the power of working miracles, in aid of their doctrine, but 
they will, notwithstanding, assert that their writings have no more 
aateerity in them than those of other unassisted men, Such was 
the notion of Dr. Priestley, and such, I believe, is the opinion, to 
a greater or a less degree, maintained by the disciples of the Uni- 
tarian school.” P. 18. 


From the fact, however, thus granted, that the Apostles 
were endowed with miraculous powers, he argues for the 
credibility of their testimony. For those whom God enabled 
to suspend the course of nature, in order to give a sanction 
to the facts which they related, and the precepts they taught, 
must have been both competent and credible witnesses. Their 
credentials are allowed, their heavenly mission is recognised, 
and the question is reduced to this simple form, Was that mis- 
sion extended to writing as well as preaching? And this is 
a point which their own evidence must determine. If they 
have asserted this, and asserted it falsely, the whole system 
which they established, must perish with this part of their 
testimony, and themselves be condemned as enthusiasts or 
impostors. But if they were neither, and that they were not 
their miraculous powers irrefragably prove; then the whole 
of their evidence is equally worthy of credit, and it is conclu- 
sive on this point in proportion to the clearness with which it 
is given. 


“‘ The evidence of the Apostles then is this—first that their 
writings are inspired—and secondly, that this inspiration was con- 
fined to those of the Apostolic rank.” P. 21. 


We must refer our readers to Mr. Rennell’s volume, for the 
different citations from the Apostolic writings by which he 
substantiates these positions: they will find them to be abun- 
dant and satisfactory. Descending from the Apostles them- 
selves, to the testimony of their companions and successors, 
Mr. Rennell brings forward Clement, the disciple of St. Peter, 
and afterwards Bishop of Rome, as his first evidence. By 
him we are told, that the authority of the Apostles emanated 
immediately from Christ, and was pdramount over the Church; 
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that their writings were inspired, and that the Epistle to the 
Corinthians in particular, to which he was induced by his 
subject more immediately to refer, was, at that early periad, 
publicly recognised. Ignatius is cited, as bearing even stronger 
testimony to the peculiar and exclusive seen of the 


Apostolic order, And Polycarp, who like Clement and Ig- 
natius, was both a companion and a successor of the Apostles, 
expresses himself in terms equally decisive of the inspiration 
and authority of their writings. This is evidence perhaps 
more satisfactory, and applicable to the case under conside- 
ration, because it is drawn from treatises published in the 
Apocryphal Volume itself. It makes the editor of that insi- 
dious publication bear witness against himself; and shews, 
that if he really read and understood what he published, and 
believed it to be authentic, he might have known that eyen 
the genuine portions of his volame were neither avouched by 
the writers themselves, nor accepted by the Church as of 
equal authority with the Books of the New Testament. 
Other reasons for receiving the declarations of these writers 


‘as extremely important evidence in the case before us, Mr. 


Rennell shall give in his own words, 


*« The testimony of these Apostolic Fathers is, indeed, extremely 
valuable, first, in point of time. They had seen and known the 
Apostles, they could not be mistaken, therefore, as to their preten- 
sions and claims. They speak, also, the language of the first ages 
of the Church, and show what was the general opinion upon this 
subject. This is a matter of much importance. We might easily 
imagine that the veneration of the Christian world for the first 
Apostles and Martyrs would, in process of time, exceed the boun- 
daries of propriety and truth. In the Romish Church, for instance, 
to this day prayers are addressed to the Apostles, and their inter- 
cession desired. Upon the same erroneous principle their writings 
also might, perhaps, be dignified with a name and a character to 
which they were as little entitled; and the word of man, by a pious 
perversion, might be accepted as the word of God. Most valuable, 
therefore, is the evidence of those who, from their personal know- 
ledge of the Apostles themselves, can best inform us what respect 
they claimed and what they actually received. We do not find 
that in the first ages of the Church, prayers were ever addressed to 
them; we do not find that their intercession was ever desired ; but 
we do find that their writings were considered as the language of 
inspiration and as the oracles of God. And we also find that a very 
decided line of distinction was drawn between themselves and their 
contemporaries, The exclusive inspiration, then, of the Sacred 
Volume, was not the invention of a dark and superstitious age, but 


it was the doctrine of the first and the brightest days of the Chris- 
tian Church. 
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« The testimony of the Apostolic Fathers is extremely valuable, 
secondly, as it is highly disinterested. It was certainly the interest 
of Clement, of Ignatius, and of Polycarp, to have placed themselves 
upon the same level with their masters. After the death of the 
Apostles nothing could have been easier than to have persuaded the 
Church that the mantle of inspiration had fallen upon their shoul- 
ders. It was well known that they had received the Holy Ghost 
from the hands of the Apostles; their pretensions, therefore, to a 
similar degree of inspiration would readily have been admitted. 
Their authority would have been increased and their personal con- 
sequence in the government of the Church would have been en- 
larged. When, therefore, we find that notwithstanding these 
temptations, they concur in drawing @ very decided line of distinc- 
tion between themselves and the Apostles, their honesty is un- 
questionable. 

«“ Yet these are the men whose writings the editors of the Apo- 
cryphal volume would place upon the same grounds with those of 
the chosen Apostles of Christ; men who, in spite of their own 
interest, bear the clearest testimony to the exclusive privileges and 
powers of their masters, Like honest witnesses, dragged into court 
to prop up a rotten cause, they have boldly and decisively given 
their evidence against the very persons whom they were called up 
tosupport. In the only part of the Apocryphal volume which can 
really be depended on, we find the strongest confirmation of the 
authority of the Sacred Books. Out of its own mouth do its editors 
stand convicted.” P. 40. 


Descending in point of time, the author produces malti- 
jlied testimonies to the same effect from the writings of 
ustin Martyr, from the Epistle to Diognetus, from Diony- 
sius of Corinth, Ireneeus, Theophilus of Antioch, Clement of 
Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, and Eusebius. Thus travel- 
ling through the most important records of the Church, from 
the time of the Apostles to the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, and shewing that they all teach us the same lesson, viz. 


‘‘ That the writings of the Apostles, and of the Apostles only, 
were received as the words of God; that upon them, and upon them 
alone, was built the whole superstructure of the Christian Faith.” 
P. 52. 


In the remainder of this chapter, Mr. Rennell briefly ad- 
verts to the well known argument for the inspiration of the 
Gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke, drawn from their imme- 
diate and acknowledged connection with the Apostles; and 
mentions some remarkable points of internal evidence bear- 
ing upon this fact, and found in these Gospels. 


“ If, therefore,” he says, *‘ from evidence both external and 
ternal, we have good reason to believe that the Gospels of St. 
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Mark and St. Luke, were severally transcripts of the preaching of 
St. Peter and St. Paul—written under their superintendence, and 
recommended by their authority—we cannot hesitate to receive 
them as compositions, Lem and assisted by the Spirit of God. 
Even in the first age of Christianity, they were cited as freely and 
as frequently as the other two: the earliest Fathers of the Church 
made no distinction between them; no more should we.” P. 56. 


The inspiration of the New Testament being thus placed 
upon impregnable ground, Mr. Rennell proceeds to apply 
the same tests to the Apocryphal Volume, to which he = 
already, successfully subjected the apostolic writings; and 
thus, from evidence equally conclusive, he shews that not one 
sentence of its contents (the citations from Scripture ex- 
cepted) has any claim to a divine original. 

He divides the books in the apocryphal Volume into three 
classes : first, those which are authentic, that is, are really the 
works of the authors whose names they bear ; secondly, those 
which are doubtful; thirdly, those which are certainly spu- 
rious. In the first class, he includes the first Epistle of Cle- 
ment, the seven Epistles of Ignatius, and the Epistle of Poly- 
carp. ‘These he considers to be as authentic as the Epistles 
of St. Paul, St. Peter, and St. John. He allows them to pos- 
sess considerable value from their antiquity, the nature of 
their contents, the character and rank of their authors. But 
he denies their inspiration ; and consequently all the claim 
they may be supposed to have, to be ranked with the canonical 
Scriptures, or to share in the reverence and obedience which 
the latter rightfully demand of Christians. 

He ied to the works of these ancient fathers for proof, 
that they have each, separately, distinctly, and repeatedly 
borne testimony to the inspiration of the Apostles, and dis- 
claimed for themselves any portion in this exalted privilege. 
And in addition to their own testimony, he produces a few pas- 
sages from the writings of the more eminent of their successors 
during the three first centuries, to shew that the general esti- 
mation in which they were held by the Church, differed in no 
respect from the modest opinion which they had formed and 
expressed respecting their own productions. It has, it seems, 
been alleged ‘as an argument in favour of the inspiration of 
these Epistles, that the Epistle of Clement, as Eusebius ex- 
pressly informs us, was read in the public assemblies of Chris- 
tians fem the earliest times, and that the same may probably 
have been the case with the Epistles of Ignatius, and perhaps 
with that of Polycarp. But, as Mr. Rennell properly observes, 


this custom cannot be urged as any proof of their inspiration, 
nor does it by any means entitle them to a place among the 
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Scriptures. ‘The primitive Church permitted the public read- 
ing of many pious and useful books on the Lord’s Day, which 
were considered as calculated to edify the hearers; but they 
were never, on that account, admitted into the canon of Scrip- 
ture, nor confounded with the volume of Revelation. Our 
own Church continues the practice to this day. And it might 
as well be argued that the Book of Wisdom is an inspired 
book, because the Church has directed that, on particular 
occasions, lessons selected from it shall be publicly read; as 
that the Epistle of Clement, or any other authentic work 
contained in the Apocryphal Volume, has the seal of divine 
authority ; because some Churches in the primitive times 
allowed these compositions to be read to their assembled con- 
gregations. 

The very words of Jerome, part of which our Church bas 
introduced into her sixth Article, shew not only her own sen- 
timents, but those also of the primitive Church on this matter. 
** The other Books,” viz. the several contents of the Apo- 
crypha, ‘‘ the Church does not receive as canonical Scripture ; 
she reads them for example of life, and instruction of man- 
ners, but-yet doth not apply them to establish any doctrine.” 

Upon the same principle, does our Church enjoin the pub- 
lic reading of her Homilies, under certain circumstances. But 
. we should not think very highly of that man’s intellect, who 
considered this as a proof that she placed them upon a level 
with the Holy Scriptures. ‘ Thus then,” says Mr. Rennell, 
‘* neither in ancient nor in modern times, can the reading of a 
book in the course of public worship, be considered as. stamp- 
ing it with the characters either of inspiration, or of a divine 
original.” P. 72. . 

The proofs of inspiration being thus found to fail, when ap- 
plied to those parts of the Apocryphal Volume whose authen- 
ticity is admitted ; the same result may be confidently aptici- 
pated from their application to the doubtful, and a fortiori 
to the spurious treatises which it contains. For, as Mr. 
Rennell ca well observed, when speaking of the New Testa- 
ment, ‘‘ the claim of each separate Book principally depends 
upon the spiritual rank and character of its author ;” so that, 
“if the question of authenticity is not previously granted, it is 
impossible to proceed to the question of inspiration ;” and if 
it is not possible to determine ‘* who was the author of any 
particular work, one main proof of its inspiration is. lost.” 
(p. 19.) Much less then, if the work be a manifest or ascer- 
tained forgery, shall we be inclined to believe in its inspira- 
tion, unless we will admit that the seal of divinity can be pat 
to a falsehood. , 
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The er of the Apocryphal Volame, which are of doubtful 


original, are “‘ the Shepherd of Hermas,” and “ the Epistle 
of Barnabas.” The Shepherd has been generally ascribed to 
that Hermas whom St. Paul mentions at the conclusion of his 
Epistle to the Romans xvi. 14. But, some learned men have 
attributed it to Hermes the brother of Pius, Bishop of Rome; 
and have dated it about the year 140, To this latter opinion 
Mr. Reuanell inclines; and gives his reasons at length for 
doubting that the apostolic Hermas could have been its 
author. The Book however is certainly very ancient. But 
neither its antiquity, nor the frequency with which it has been 
cited, will be arguments for its inspiration. Even admitting 
that it is the genuine production of the same Hermas whom 
St. Paul mentions; he was not an Apostle, nor can any work 
of his be placed in a higher class than that already assigned to 
Clement. 

Indeed there is evidence in the Book itself, that its author 
was conscious of his inferiority ; and that he desired to avail 
himself of the superior influence and authority of Clement to 
promulgate his writings. Mr. Rennell has produced a speei- 
men from the work, which though decidedly written in imita- 
tion of the Revelations, and borrowing much of its imagery, 
and even some of its phraseology from the sacred pages, falls 
so greatly short of them, as to convince any impartial reader 
that it could not have been written under the direction of the 
Spirit of God. It is also remarkable, that the greatest 
admirers of this book, and with some few of the early Fathers 
it was a great fuvourite, never seriously asserted its inspira- 
tion, or thought for one moment of placing it on the same 
footifg with the Scriptures. But the testimony of Tertullian 
has been claimed for it by the editors of the Apocrypha! Vo- 
lume. On this subject Mr. Rennell writes thus: 


 Itis said that Tertullian praised the book when a Catholic, and 
rejected it when a Montanist. It is very certain that he rejected it 
when a Montanist, as he declares that the Scripture (or writing) of 
the Shepherd is favourable to adulterers, and was considered apo- 
eryphal and spurious by every assembly, even of the Catholic 
Churches. But it is by no means true (as the editors of the apo- 
cryphal volume have informed their readers,) that he praised it 
when a Catholic. Archbishop Wake comes.nearer to the truth, when 
he says that ‘ Tertullian spake, if not honourably, yet calmly of it 
when a Catholic.’ The fact is, however, that in the single passage 
in which, while a Catholic he has occasion to k of it, he mentions 
itwith a certain portion of contempt. Reprobating some improper 


customs which were gaining ground, ‘ without any authority either 
‘from the Lord or his Apostles,’ during the time of prayer, he says, 
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‘ that it should be a custom with some to sit down, after prayer has 
been made, I do not see the reason: unless, if that Hermas, whose 
Scripture (or writing) is usually called the Shepherd, had not sat 
down upon a bed after prayer was finished, but had done some- 
thing else, we should have maintained that this also should be ob- 
served,’ He then proceeds to shew that even they, who thought 
that they had the warrant of Hermas for this custom, had mistaken 
‘the meaning of their author. Now from these expressions of Ter- 
tullian it appears that, so far from accepting the authority of Her- 
mas, he ridicules and rejects it. His argument is this—The only 
authority which you can produce in favour of this improper custom 
is the authority of Hermas, and surely you would not generally ad- 
mit his practice as a precedent for your own. Why then do you 
admit it in this particular instance? 

“ This passage, therefore, which is usually cited as.a testimony 
of commendation, is in fact an expression of disrespect. Would 
Tertullian have spoken in the same language of an Apostle? Would 
he have said ‘that John,’ and, as if he was scarcely acquainted 
with the title of his book, ‘ in his work which is pa called the 
Revelation.’ No one who has read six pages of Tertullian, could 
possibly confound this mode of quotation, with the profound vene- 
ration and awe with which he cites the contents of the Sacred Vo- 
lume.””. P. 87. 


We may then conclude with Mr. Rennell, that, 


““ Whether, the Shepherd was written by the apostolic Hermas, 
or not, it is of human original, The internal evidence of the 
book itself, the rank of its enrme author, and the testimony 


of the first ages of the Church, all forbid even the slightest claim to 
inspiration.”” P. 91. 


Of the Epistle of Barnabas, be observes, that, if it could be 
fairly proved to be the production of that Barnabas who was 
the companion of St. Paul, and who is represented, Acts xiv. 
14, as united with him in the Apostleship, its title to inspira- 
tion could scarcely be resisted. But we have the strongest 
reasons for not believing this to be the fact. It was never 
once cited, nor even alluded to by the earlier Fathers. Cle- 


ment of Alexandria, though he considers it to be the work of 


Barnabas the Apostle, evidently does not admit it to be an 
inspired work, nor treat it with the same reverence which he 
always manifests for the Scriptures. Origin cites it with no 
more respect than he pays to other Apocryphal Books, and 
does not include it in his catalogue of the inspired Writings. 
And Eusebius ranks it among the spurious compositions. But 
independent of this defective, or adverse testimony, there 
are many strong reasons, drawn from the internal evidence of 
the work itself, which Mr. Rennell has alleged for consider- 
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ing it as spurious. For these we must refer our readers to the 
volume. If they appear to them as satisfactory as they do to 
us, they willagree with Mr. Rennell that, 


« It is impossible for us to give credit to the tradition, and a 
very ny pate: it is at best, that this Epistle was written by Barna- 
bas the Levite, the Apostle, the friend and companion of St. Paul : 
and if its authenticity is thus disproved, its title to inspiration must 
immediately fall to the ground.”” P. 103. 


And to the doubt, to say the least of it, which thus prevai!s 
concerning its autheuticity, it should be added that the author 
himself, be he whom he may, neither styles himself an Apos- 
tle, nor assumes apostolic authority, nor sets up any claim te 
inspiration, : 

Still however Mr. Rennell candidly admits that, 


“ The Epistle is unquestionably of great antiquity and value. 
The author speaks of the destruction of Jerusalem in terms which 
clearly shew that it was a recent event, and there are many other 
points both in the argument and the language which justify us in 
concluding that its author must have lived in the age of the Apos- 
tolic Fathers. From the many citations which he makes in the 
very words of the four Gospels, his evidence to their general re- 
ception and authority, at so early a period, is not to be overlooked. 
His frequent allusions to the Epistles of St. Paul, and his decided, 
though humble imitation of their style, shew the r and vene- 
ration in which they were generally held. Though the authenti- 
city and the inspiration of this Epistle must be given up, its testi- 
mony. is notwithstanding highly valuable.” P. 103. 


Having thus shewn that the more respectable. parts of the 
volume have no claim to inspiration, the question, as it re- 
spects the remaining portions, assumes a verysimple form. It 


is only necessary to prove, from the testimony of competent 
witnesses, that they are decidedly forgeries. 


**¢ These therefore,” says Mr. Rennell, “ form a different class 
from ony st the preceding. Though the authenticity of the Epis- 
tle of Barnabas may be disproved, it is not therefore to be con- 
sidered as a spurious production. There was no fraudulent design 
in its author, nor did he desire that his work should assume a cha- 
racter to which it was not entitled. Even allowing that the name 
of its author is unknown, its value, as has been shewn, is notwith- 
standing considerable. The productions on the other hand, which 
are now before us, Sa in a fraudulent claim to our attention, as 
parts of the Sacred History ; they assume the Apostolic 
- oe if, therefore, their pretensions are ee sate they 

e their place am forgeries impostu are at once. 
spurious and ceatoraptihle. P. 105, Me 
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‘The Apocryphal Books which now Hs under Mr. Rene - 
ose 


nell’s consideration, are a few only of which are known 
to have existed. The greater ntmber have perished; and 
these, which are all that remain, have survived the general 
wreck, more by accident than by their intrinsic merit. None 


of them, whether extant or lost, were ever mentioned by the 
Apostolic Fathers at all: and 


When they have been alluded to or quoted by subsequent 
writers, it has never been with any particular respect, and 
generally with decided disapprobation. They were never in. 
cluded in any catalogue of the Sacred Writings; they exist in no 
ancient versions, they were never read, as the Epistles of Clement, 
&c. were, in the assemblies of the first Christians; they have never 
been the subject of commentaries or homilies; in short, they have 
no single mark either of authenticity or authority. The evidence 
ss a them is very little, and that little is totally against them,’? 

~ 106. ~ 


Even the enemies of Christianity, who were accustomed to 
cite Y pisyde from the four Gospels for the sake of pervert- 
ing them, or turning them into ridicule, have never mentioned 
these productions, which would bave afforded them much 
betier opportunities of indulging their malevolence. 

In most cases, the forgeries may be traced to their origin : 
and, if the individual who was the author cannot be pointed 
out, at least the motives which prodaced them can be clearly 
shewn, And it is established upon the most satisfactory his- 
torical testimony, that, whatever were 


“‘ The sources of these spurious and apocryphal books with 
which the Christian world was once inundated ; the credit which they 
obtained was, even at the time, very small; they were readily de. 
tected, and promptly reprobated, which is the reason why so very 
few among them have come down to us.”” P. 108. | 


Having thus given the reasons for rejecting these books 
generally, Mr. Rennell passes on toa separate review of each 
of them, © ) 

He first produces the evidence of those Fathers who have 
mentioned or alluded to each of the works, to shew the con- 
tempt or disapprobation with which they were viewed; and 
to this he adds the internal evidence, by either citing some 
passage from the works themselves, as they under his 
notice, to shew that their writers never thought of claiming 
for them the authority of inspiration; or that their contents 
are so manifestly trifling and fabulous, so clumsily put toge- 
ther, and so absurdly a -as to leave no doubt upon 
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the mind of any competent judge that they are despicable 
forgeries. We must refer our readers to Mr. Rennell’s 
volume forthe details. ‘They will there find the question so 
satisfactorily discussed aad determined in each case, that, if 
any doubt or difliculty could be suggested to any unwary per- 
son by the Apocryphal Volume, it must be at once removed by 
the statements of this little work. On the contents of the Apo- 
cryphal Volume itself, we have only one more remark to make. 
One of the articles contained in it, is the Apostles’ Creed, 
both in its original, and in its subsequent form. ‘‘ Now,” says 
Mr. Rennell, ‘as no Christian of the present day, in the 
Church of England at least, can believe, that the very words 
of this Creed were actually dictated by the Apostles them- 
selves, itis difficult to account for its insertion.” P. 123. 

We confess that we should be better pleased, if we laboured 
under the same difficulty which Mr, Rennell professes to feel. 
But, to us it appears too clearly, that the insertion of this 
Creed, is an instance of the most refined malignity. 

The editors of the volume well knew, that, by a very large 
majority of the learned in the Christian world, the rest of its 
contents had been ever deemed apocryphal, and as such had 
been rejected with scorn. They could not disguise that fact 
from their readers; or hope to convince them, that what all 
former ages had refused to accept, was now to be received as 
worthy of credit. Their aim therefore could not have been to 
induce any to believe in the Apocryphal Volume, as they have 
believed in the Scriptures; but it rather must have been to in- 
sinuate into their minds a notion, that the Scriptures were as 
little worthy of credit as the Apocryphal Volume. In the same 
spirit, and with the same intention they introduced the A pos- 
tles’ Creed into its pages: to represent it as apocryphal, as 
worthy of no more credit, no more reverence than the Gospels 
of Mary or Nicodemus, the Protevangelion, or the Epistle to 
the Laodiceans. It was calculated to produce this vague and 
uncomfortable feeling of doubt in the mind of the unlearned 
Christian ; to prepare him for infidelity, and to subject him to 
all the misery of scepticism, by shaking his confidence in a do- 
eument, which though he never perhaps had believed to be 
the composition of the Apostles, he had always rightly con- 
sidered to be a genuine exposition of their doctrines. 

There is in this a refinement in cruelty, from which the 
mind revolts ; and it is not without an inward struggle that 
we can consent to charge any person with it; or to believe in 
the possibility of similar guilt. But, that the miserable votary. 
of infidelity derives his chief pleasure from making others as 
wretched as himself; that his downward progress is from 
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doubt and unbelief to rancorous hostility ; that he would de- 
stroy the religion which he has abjured, both name and thing ; 
is unfortunately placed by well authenticated examples be- 
yond the reach of doubt. We have witnessed tlie furmation 
of an association of talent and learning in a neighbourin 
country, for the undisguised purpose of effecting this work of 
destruction: and we know that these miserable Atheists de- 
lighted to indulge in sentiments of the most studied contempt 
and malignant hatred against the merciful Author of man’s 
salvation, It is then no longer a matter.of fancy or conjec- 
ture, whether such wickedness is possible. We are sure that 
such men will speak great swelling words of hatred even 
against God himself; and that it is their employment and de- 
light to seduce unwary.and unstable souls into the same paths 
of error and darkness, in which they have chosen to walk, To 
those who can attribute the publication of this Apocryphal 
Volume to any good or innocent motive, some reason equally 
blameless may perhaps suggest itself for the insertion of the 
Apostles’ Creed among its contents. For ourselves, we hesi- 
tate not to say that the purpose of the whole publication is the 
same ; and that itis a purpose worthy of the polluted source 
from whence the volume has issued. 

We close our review of this part of Mr. Rennell’s volume, 
with the following summary of the results of his investiga- 
tion. 


«« Here then we conclude our account of the Apocryphal Vo- 
lume, having examined the claims ofevery work which it contains, 
in its proper order. In the Epistles of Clement, of Ignatius, of 
Polycarp, being the only portions of it which can fairly be admitted 
as authentie, we find no pretension to a divine original. On the 
contrary, we observe a constant confession of inferiority to the 
Apostles, perpetual citations from their writings, and appeals to 
their authority. We find also that highly as the works of these 
Apostolic Fathers were esteemed, they were never considered in 
the same light with the Holy Scriptures, or referred to as the Ora- 
cles of God. No claim to inspiration is advanced by themselves, or 
supported by others. me 

“ The work of Hermas, though its authenticity may be fairly 
questioned, was very highly esteemed in the ancient Church ; it is 
clear, however, that its author did not assert his own inspi 
nor even if he were the Apostolic Hermas, would he from his rank 
be entitled to it. By none of its greatest admirers was it ever con- 
sidered as forming a part of the Sacred Volume, or as endowed 
with a similar authority. The Epistle of Barnabas may be satisfac. 
torily proved to have been the composition of a late author ; it can- 

‘not therefore maintain the slightest claim toinspiration. .—. 

«< With respect to the remaining pieces, the evidence of the se- 
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veral forgeries is so decisive, that we cannot for a moment hesitate 
in assigning them their place either among pious frauds or hereti- 
cal impostures, 

“ The same proofs, which when applied to the Scriptures of the 
New Testament, shewed them to be the Word of God, when ap- 
plied to the contents of the Apocryphal Volume, shew them to be 
the word of man. The original and the authority even of its best 
and most valuable portions is purely human.”” P. 130. 


The last chapter is devoted to an account of the manner in 
which the Canon of the New Testament was formed, and of 
the authority by which the several books contained in the Sa- 
cred Volume were separated from the many spurious and apo- 
cryphal productions, with which the Christian world was early 
infested. 

The editors of the Apocryphal Volame seem to have taken 
some pains to persuade their readers, that this separation 
was the arbitrary act of a general Council assembled at Nice 
in the fourth century; and that the New Testament was ttien 
compiled from the various Epistles and Gospels at that time 
in existence. They probably conceived that, in the minds of 
those who could be thus persuaded, some doubts might arise 
as to the propriety of the selection. But we cannot suppose 
them to be so ignorant of the early history of the Church as not 

« to know, that no such selection or compilation ever was 
made, either at the Council of Nice or at any other Council. 


“* When then,”’ says Mr. Rennell, “‘ was the Canon of Scripture 
determined ? It was determined immediately after the death of St. 
John, the last survivor of the Apostolic order. The Canon of the 
Gospels was determined indeed before his death, for we read in Eu- 
sebius that he gave his sanction to the three other Gospels, and com- 
pleted this part of the New Testament with his own. By the 
death of St. John the catalogue of Scripture was completed and 
‘closed. We have seen from the testimony both of themselves, and 
‘of their immediate successors, that the inspiration of writing was 
strictly confined to the Apostles, and accordingly we find that no 
pretensions were ever made by any true Christian to a similar autho- 
rity. | 

** By whom was the Canon of Scripture determined ? It was de- 
‘termined, not by the decision of any individual, nor by the decree 
of any Council, but by the general consent of the whole and every 
part of the Christian Church. It is indeed a very remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that among the various disputes which so early agitated 
‘the Church, the Canon of Seri ure was never the subject of con- 
troversy. If any question might be said to have arisen, it had re- 
ference to one or two of those books which are included in the 


preset Conta but with respect to those which are out of the 
ee ever existed.” P. 1385. 
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The manner in which each Book of the New Testament! 
was authenticated, and transmitted from one: particular 
Church to another in the Apostolic age, is plainly stated by 
Mr. Rennell ; and the testimonies which he produces to prove 
that the Canon of the New Testament was very early formed, 
and ‘generally acknowledged, cannot fail to be satisfactory to 
the candid inquirer. Having laid these before his readers, 
he says, 


_ From the best and most ancient testimony therefore, we con- 
clude that the Canon or catalogue of the Scriptures of the New 
Testament was framed not by the decision of any individual, nor 
by the authority of any Council, but by the general consent of the 
whole Christian Church—that this consent immediately followed the 
death of the Apostles—that no other Gospel or Epistle ever claim- 
ed an admission into the Sacred Volume, besides those which we at 
present possess—that two centuries before the council of Laodicea, 
the matter was settled without difficulty or dispute. Some little 
doubt might once have been entertained, for reasons which it is 
now immaterial to notice, in the two great Churches with respect 
to one or two books which were soon after generally admitted ; 
but none was ever expressed, with respect to any apocryphal com. 
positions, whether of those which are now in existence, or of those 
whose names only have descended to posterity.” P. 146. 


Upon evidence of the same decisive nature, he establishes 
the fact, that no inspired work has been lost. Not only is it 
certain, that every separate portion of the New Testament is 
divinely inspired; but that it contains all which the wisdom 
of Providence has judged it necessary to dictate for the infor- 
mation of the Church. A believing mind indeed will scarcely 
require human evidence of this ; since it will undoubtedly con- 
clude, that the providence of God would effectually interfere 
for the preservation of any book written under the especial 
superintendance of the Holy Spirit. Bat still, it is highly 
satisfactory to know that buman testimony may be canaaaal 
decisive of the fact; and that the gainsayer and the sceptic 
may be refuted by a kind of witness, against which their own 
principles will not allow them to object. ‘The only passage in 
the New ‘l'estament which seems, even at first sight, to favour 
the supposition that any inspired writing has been lost, is 
found in the following words, 1 Cor. v. 9. “ I wrote unto you 
in an Epistle not to company with fornicators,” &c. . 

We willingly insert the remarks of Mr. Rennell on the 
passage, as a specimen of his ability and judgment as an in- 
terpreter of the dvovonra of the great.Apostle. 


“ Many have concluded from hence, that the Epistle of St, Paul 
ho which this precept was contained, haaperished,. A little attention 
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however to the passage will place the whole matter in a very differ- 
ent point of view. In the first place we must remark, that the words 
which are here translated ix an Epist/e, ought, without any doubt, 
to be rendered in the, or in this Epistle, such being the sense of the 
article in the original. Accordingly we find in the beginning of 
the chapter the very precept in question. ‘ /t is reported communly 
that there is fornication among you.’ As, therefore, the company of 
such offenders, dike a little leaven would leaven the whole lump, the 
Apostle commands them to purge out therefore the old kaven, i.e. 
those fornicators whose society would corrupt and defile them, 
Lest, however, they should so far mistake the command, as to with- 
draw themselves entirely from the world, the Apostle explains him- 
self, and informs them that his injunction does not extend to forni- 
cators among the Heathen, for with such in the ordinary intercourse 
of life they must associate, but that it applies only to their Chris- 
tian brethren. 

“9. I wrote unto you in an Epistle not to company with fornicators. 

“10. Yet not altogether with the fornicators of this world, or with 
the covetous, or exturtioners or idolaters, for then must ye needs go 
out of the world. 

“11. But now have I written unto you not to keep company, if any 
man that is called a brother be a fornicator, or covetous ; or an idola. 
ter, or a railer, or adrunkard, or an extortioner—with such an one 
not to eat. - 

** As an additional proof of an error in the translation, we are 
to observe, that. the identical word, which in the ninth verse is 
translated, ‘ I wrote,’ in the eleventh verse is translated ‘ I have, 
written.’ Let the latter tense be adopted, as it ought to be, in 
both verses, and with the addition of the demonstrative article, the 
sense of the passage will be perfectly clear, without having recourse 
to the improbable supposition of any previous Epistle. The fol- 
lowing paraphrase of the verses in question, which verv nearly co- 
incides with that of Mr, Jones, may, perhaps, be thought satisfac- 
tory. 

Ls 9. Ihave written to you, a little above, (ver. 2) in this letter, 
that you should separate yourselves from those who are fornicators, 
and because you may be in danger of being polluted by them, that 
you should purge them out from among you, as the old leaven, 
(ver. 5, 6.) 

**10. Do not however mistake me: I do not mean that you 
should separate yourselves from such among the heathen as are for- 
nicators, extortioners, or idolaters: for if you were to do so, you 
might as well go out of the world. 

** 11, But this is the meaning of what I have written to you; 
that you should not hold any communication, nor admit to the sup- 
per of the Lord, any among your Christian brethren, who are offen- 
ders in these points.’ 

“ There are many passages indeed in this Epistle, which leadus 
to think that it was the first communication of the Apostle to the 
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Corinthians, since his departure from them. In-the beginning both 
of the second and of the fifteenth chapters, he recails their atten+ 
tion to his residence among them, and to what he then said and 
did, as if he had sent them nothing, which might either have re- 
freshed their faith or renewed their obligations. Now as in the se- 
cond Epistle, he refers perpetually to the first, we might fairly sup- 
pose that in this Epistle, which we now call the first, he would have 
referred also in a manner equally decisive, to his former one, if any 
such had ever existed. Such a reference indeed would have been: 
especially necessary, as, if we suppose a former Epistle, we must 
also suppose that the offence against which he forewarned them, 
had been subsequently repeated ; he would not therefore have fail- 
ed to have charged them with direct disobedience to his positive 
command. So far, however, from this being the case, it appears 
from the very expressions which he uses, that he had but recently 
heard of the offence. This circumstance of itself militates against 
the supposition of any previous Epistle ; for if the crime had pre- 
vailed to such a degree, as to have already required the interference 
of the Apostle, he would not have written the second time, as if he 
had but just heard of the accusation from common report. ‘ /¢ as 
reported commonly that there is fornication among you.’ Besides, 
the very words in which he passes his judgment of excommunica- 
tion against the offender, (ver. 3, 4, 5,) lead us to believe that it 
was now passed for the first time. The supposition, therefore, of a 
lost Epistle is groundless ; nor do the words of the Apostle, when 
fairly examined, lead to any such conclusion.” P, 149. 


We earnestly recommend this volume to our readers. It 
has been written for the information and assistance, not of the 
learned, to whom the sources from which Mr. Rennell bas 
drawn his facts and arguments are familiar, but of Christians 
in general ; of those who require to be furnished with a short, 
plain, and satisfactory answer to each of the perplexing and 
insidious questions which, modern infidelity is so skilful in 
18 wma Of those questions, such as relate to the general 
evidences of Christianity have been often answered ; but that 
particular stumbling block, which the Editors of the Apocry- 

hal Volume have endeavoured to raise by their publication, 
as not, as far as we are aware, been yet removed by any po- 
pular treatise. 

We trust therefore that this will find its way into the study 
of every Christian, who desires to be able to give an answer, 
to those who inquire of him a reason of the hope that is 
in him. And it will enable him to give that answer in sucha 
manner, as at once to satisfy his own mind, and pat every idle 
talker to silence, and every infidel disputer to shame. 
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Art. Il. Dissertation ; exhibiting a General View of the 
Progress of Mathematical and Ble on Science, since the 
revival of Letters in Europe. i Professor Playfair, 
or prefixed to the Third Volume of the Supplement 


to the Encyclopedia Britannica. Constable and Co. 
Ediaburgh. 


Tne history of human knowledge, when stadied with the 
view of becoming acquainted with the mental powers, the 
various contrivances, and ingenious expedients which have 
been employed in its acquisition, is often of more value than 
that knowledge itself. This is particularly the case with 
several descriptions of science which fall under the head of 
natural philosophy; where theory has succeeded theory, and 
even divided the suffrages of the learned during very length- 
ened periods of time, although the interpretation of physical 
phenomena on which they were founded proceeded on no 
surer principle than the mere dogma of a speculatist, or the 
hasty inferences of an empiric. The very errors of ingenious 
men become instructive, when presented to the reader in 
connection with the circumstances in which they arose, and 
the grounds on which they were maintained. It is like the 
study of morbid anatomy to the practical physician; the 
healthy state of the functions is best made known, by a minute 
knowledge of the effects which a deranged action induces ; 
and which are often found to indicate at once the source of 
the disease and the nature of the remedy. 

Nor is there any way by which we shall arrive so surely at 
a just appreciation of the knowledge which we actually pos- 
sess, as by tracing the painful and laberious steps through 
which our predecessors made their progress, age alter age, to 
its gradual attainment. It is not until we have marked the 
anxious and ancertain endeavours that they found themselves | 
compelled to make, in the search of principles which now 
appear almost seli-evident, and of facts which seem to lie on 
the very surface of nuture, that we learn toestimate the amoant 
of our own treasures, and the extent of the obligation under 
which we stand to the zealoas and indefatigable exertiens of 
those who have lived before us. In traeing the progress, of 
the human mind, we cannot help perceiving that the abundant 
crops of knowledge by which modern society is so greatly en- 
riched and adorned, are not owing so much to our own skill 
or labour as te the persevering toils of those who first cleared 
the ground and broke up the soil. 


It is extremely obvions at the same time to remark, thatin 
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no department of human_research is the distance greater be- 
tween the point where science must have begun, and that to 
which it has attained, than in the main branches of mathema+ 
tics, and natural philosophy. Between the rade computation 
i—1, the notches, and knots !—! of the savage, and the alge- 
braical analysis, or the differential calculus of the modern ma- 
thematician, the distance is so immense that there is no ground 
on which to compare them, except that the object of both is 
to number and arrange individyal substances. The same re- 
mark is applicable to almost every department of physical 
science ; for, although the phenomena of the material world 
are perhaps more constantly under the eye of man when in the 
first and simple states of society, than atany subsequent stage 
of his advancement towards the polish and refinement of a 
higher condition, it is long before their true nature.is ander- 
stood by him, or their succession and connection accurately 
determined. Man first worships the powers of nature in su- 
perstitious ignorance ; and afterwards, when he has ceased 
to regard them as gods, subjects them to examination, and 
finally reduces them into classes, as scientific principles. 

The history of science, therefore, is the history of man. 
It gives a view of his pursuits, his enjoyments, and of his ge- 
neral condition as a rational creature. It affords the means 
of marking his progress in the career of improvement to 
which his nature invites him, and in which, when unimpeded 
by the pressure of external circumstances, his ambition and 
his wants carry him gradually forward. In a word, the his- 
tory of science will point out the various stages in that long 
road, in which tlie human being seems doomed to travel, be- 
fore he can become acquainted with the objects which are 
most familiar to his eyes, or learn to avail himself of the nu- 
merous materials of comfort, dignity, and power with which 
he is constantly surrounded. 

To write well the history of science, it is, of course, neces- 
sary to know not only the limits by which it is now bounded, 
but also the origin whence its several branches sprang, and 
the sources from which these have been from time to time en- 
larged and brought to maturity. As to the most ancient = 
tions of human knowledge, it is indeed extremely difficult to 
mark either a beginning or a progress. . In many cases, we 
have the result recorded, without any intimation in regard to 
the means which must have been employed in order to pro- 
duce it, or of the numerous uusuccessful attempts by which 
discovery must have been assisted, and the labours of inven- 
tion ultimately facilitated.. In many instances which might 
be pvinted out in the works of Euclid, Aristotle, and Arch, 
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medes, we find a species of knowledge which, we have every 
reason to believe, did not originate with these celebrated au- 
thors; but which, owing to the very imperfect state of scien- 
tific history among the ancients, cannot be traced to remoter 
times, or apportioned among the numerous enquirers to whose 
industry and genius we actually owe it. 

Mr. Playfair has, on the whole, accomplished his under- 
taking with great sucess; so far, at least, as he was able to 
»roceed with it, before his last illness put a stop to his valua- 

le labours. It is known to the reader that the Professor did 
not live to execute the whole of his plan, and that what is 
ulready published of his Dissertation is all that he left fit for 
the press, or which is to appear as his avowed work. We trust 
that the interesting portion of the history which yet remains 
to be performed will be put into the hands of a writer who, 
imitating the rare qualities of his predecessor, will. study 
above all things the clearness and precision which distinguish 
his composition ; and avoid that pompous declamatory style 
which, in other contributions to the same Miscellany, so fre- 
quently obscures the sense, and mocks the reader with words 
while he is in search of thoughts. 

According to the plan sketched out by Mr. Playfair for 
giving the history of science from the revival of letters to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, he confines himself in 
the First Part of his Dissertation to the period preceding the 
end of the seventeenth century; or, as he himself expresses 
it, to that preceding the invention of the fluxionary calculus, 
and the discovery of the principle of gravitation ;—one of 
the most remarkable epochas, without doubt, in the history of 
human knowledge. 

In the Second Part, which was meant to comprehend a 
review of the progress of science from the period when 
Newton made known his great discoveries down to the pre- 
sent times, there are no fewer than three sub-division or minor 
epochs ; which, in the view of the Author, were rendered 
necessary by the rapid advancement of science, and the great 
variety of subjects to which natural philosophy has extended 
its enquiries. Were, says he, the bistory of any particular 
science to be continued for the whole of the busy interval 
which this second part embraces, it would leave the other sci- 
ences too far behind ; and would make it difficult to perceive 
the mutdal action by which they have so much assisted the 
progress of one another. 


** Considering some sort of sub-division, therefore, as necessary, 
and observing in the interval which extends from the first of New- 
ton’s discoveries to the year 1818, three different conditions of the 
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Physico-Mathematical sciences, all marked and distinguished by 
great improvements, I have divided the above interval into three 
corresponding parts. The first of these reaching from the com- 
mencement of Newton’s discoveries in the year 1663 to a little be- 
yond his death, orto 1730, may be denominated from the men who 
impressed ou it its peculiar character, the period of Newlon and 
Leibnitz. ‘The second which for a similar reason I call that of Euler 
and D’ Alembert, may be regarded as extending from 1730 to 1780; 
and the third, that of Lagrange and Laplace, from 1780 to 1818. 


The history of the pure Mathematics comes first in order, 
which is succeeded by that of Algebra. In the former de- 
partment, the revival of learning brought to light a treasure 
in the works of Euclid and Apollonius so rich and complete 
that very little has been added to it by the successful industry 
of modern times. The filteenth century, accordingly was il- 
lustrated not so much by the original genius of its authors as 
by their unwearied zeal in collecting and translating the ma- 
nuscripts of Grecian geometers, and in thus rendering fami- 
liar to their contemporaries the elegant science of the Platonic 
school. Regiomontanus, the most distinguished author of the 
age now specitied, was particularly successful in this usefal 
toil; and we find that, besides many translations and com- 
mentaries for which the scientific world was indebted to him, 
he added agift of perhaps more practical value than any which 
he had derived from the treasures of ancient Greece, the Tri- 
gonometry of the Arabians. In the hands of this learned ma- 
thematician, the science now named advanced to a great de- 
gree of perfection, and approached very near to the condition 
which it has attained at the present day. He was also the 
inventor of decimal fractions, or was at least the first to in- 
troduce that useful contrivance into arithmetic: thereby giv- 
ing to numerical computation the utmost degree of simplicity 
and enlargement which it seems capable of attaining. 

The sixteenth century passes without any very distin- 
guished name in mathematical science, if we except Mauro- 
clycas of Messina, who is said to haye written a treatise on 
conic sections, as well as to have restored the fifth book of 
Apollonius on that subject. Like all the mathematicians of 
his time, however, he was not satisfied with the legitimate 
province of geometry, nor disposed to confine his researches 
to the actual phenomena of nature. He laboured to discover 
from physical facts the futare events of moral and civit life : 
and thus, amidst the clearest proofs of a strong understanding 
and more than common learning, there remains indubitable 
evidence that he dealt.in astrological. prediction. bai Wpyar'at 

The fame and writings of Cavalieri throw a pleasing lastre 
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over the commencement of the seventeenth century. He 
was born at Milan in the year 1598; and, having manifested 
a strong predilection for mathematical studies, he succeeded 
in distinguishing himself by the invention of a new method 
for deterniining the lengths and areas of curves, as also the 
contents of solids bounded by curved superficies. ‘The prin- 
ciple on which he proceeded, says Mr. P. was that areas ma 
be considered as made up of an infinite number of parallel 
lines ; solids of an infinite number of parallel planes; and 
even lines themselves, whether curve or straight, of an infi- 
nite number of points. The cubature of a solid being thas 
reduced to the summation of a series of planes, and the 
quadrature of a curve to the summation of a series of ordi- 
nates, each of the investigations was reduced to something 
more simple. It added to this simplicity not a little, that the 
sums of series are often more easily found when the namber 
of terms is infinitely great, than when it is finite and actually 
assigned. 

At this period the geometrical sciences were advancing so 
fast in the bends of Kepler, Cavalieri, and Torricelli, that it 
is not a little difficult to assign to these authors the exact 
degree of merit to which they were entitled for the several 
discoveries which were saccessively brought to light. The 
quadrature of the cycloid, for example, was disputed by the 
last named of the above mathematicians, and Roberval, a 
French writer of considerable originality and invention ; and 
the question of priority in the invention of the elegant pro- 
blem alluded to, still remains undetermined. The claims of 
the two philosophers roused the national feeling of France 
and Italy ; and the zeal of each in pursuing the controversy, 
has so perplexed the point at issue, that it is now extremely 
difficult to say on which side the truth is to be found. Tor- 
ricelli, as the author observes, was aman of a mild, amiable, 
and candid disposition ; Roberval, of a temper irritable, vio- 
lent, and envious; so that in as far as the testimony of the 
individuals themselves is concerned, there is no doubt which 
ought to preponderate. 

ALGEBRA is the subject of which the history is next 
brought under review. In regard to the origin of this most 
ingenious art much obscurity still prevails among the learned ; 
and the most recent inquiries have not contributed much to 
gratify our curiosity on that interesting head. In the work 
of Bombelli, an Italian algebraist, there is a notice purport- 
ing that he had seen in the Vatican library, a manuscript of 


acertain Diophantus, a Greek author, which he admired se 


that he bad formed the design of translating it. He 
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adds that in this manuscript he had found the Indian authors 
often quoted ; from which it appeared, by a very obvious in- 
ference, that algebra was known to the Indians before it was 
known to the Arabians. It is remarked, however, by Dr. 
Hutton, from whose history of Algebra the fact now stated is 
derived, that there is nothing of all this to be found in the 
work of Diophantus, which was published about three years 
after the time when Bombelli wrote. There is at all events 
‘a mystery here which it would be desirable to have cleared 
up: for, in the first place, it is not easy to conceive how 
Bombelli could be so far mistaken in regard to a manuscript 
of which he gives so particular an account; whilst, on the 
other hand, our later and more perfect acquaintance with the 
Algebra of the Hindus renders it extremely probable that the 
Greeks drew that portion of their science as well as several 
others from the philosophers of India. 

Whatever doubt there may be on this point, it is certain 
that the knowledge of Algebra was first communicated to 
Europe through the medium of Arabian treatises. In ‘the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, Leonardo, a merchant, 
belonging to the small state of Pisa, having made frequent 
voyages to the East in the course of his commercial adven- 
tures, returned to his native country, ‘enriched by the traffic 
and instructed by the science of Arabia and Palestine. The 
use of the Arabic system of numeral notation had been 
already conveyed into the Low Countries by Gerbert, a monk, 
who had likewise learned it from the Moors; and in this 
way the mathematicians of Italy, France, and Germany, 
were supplied with the most elegant aud ingenious contri- 
vances that mankind have yet discovered for expressing the 
relations of number and quantity. 

The improvements which were from time to time intro- 
duced into this beautiful art, during the sixteenth century, 
consisted rather in the use of a less cumbrous apparatus than 
in any new views respecting principle. In the following 
considerable advances were made in the application of alge- 
bra to geometry ; and no name is more deserving of honour, 
as an ardent and successful labourer in preparing the instra- 
ment for this its highest use, than that of Thomas Herriot, 
the author of a treatise entitled “‘ Artis Analyticw Praxis.” 
Indeed, by a succession of discoveries which have immorta- 
lized the genius of that period, the algebraical analysis was 
brongnt dy yrs of perfection little rg of that which it 

as attained at resent moment. It was ed 
Professor Playfair, for the step which was about to Betakon 
by Descartes, and which forms ‘one of the most important 
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epochas in the history of the mathematical sciences. This 
was the application of the algebraic analysis, to define the 
nature and investigate the properties of curve lines, and con- 
sequently to represent the nature of variable quantity. It is 
often said that Descartes is the first who applied algebra to 
geometry; but this is inaccurate: for such applications bad 
been made before, particularly by Vieta, in his treatise on 
angular sections. The invention just mentioned is the undis- 
puted property of Descartes, and opened up vast fields of 
discovery for those who were to come after him. 

The scientific world received, in the beginning of the 
seven'eenth century, a highly valuable giit from the profound 
mind of Napier, the inventor of logarithms. ‘The account 
of the wonderful discovery in the properties of numbers on 
which this most ingenious contrivance for facilitating calcu- 
lation is founded, is given by Professor Playfair with equal 
candour and eloquence. The increasing expertness of ma- 
thematicians in the use of the algebraical analysis would, in 
the course of time, have suggested the structure of that 
piece of numerical mechanism with which the name will be 
for ever associated: and had the invention been delayed to 
the end of the seventeenth century, it would have come about 
with so little effort as not to confer on the author more than 
a trifling portion of the celebrity which it justly procured a 
hundred years earlier. In another respect also, Napier has 
been particularly fortunate. 


* Many inventions have been eclipsed or obscured by new dis- 
coveries; or they have been so altered by subsequent improve- 
ments, that their original form can hardly be recognised, and, in 
some instances, has been entirely forgotten, This has almost 
always happened to the discoveries made at an early period in the 
progress of science, and before their principles were fully un- 
folded. It has been quite otherwise with the invention of loga- 
rithms, which came out of the hands of the authors so perfect, that 
it has never received but one material improvement, that which. it 
derived, as has just been said, from the ingenuity of his friend in 
conjunction with his own. Subsequent improvements in science, 
instead of offering any thing that could supplant this invention, 
have only enlarged the circle to which its utility extended. Lo- 
garithms have been applied to numberless purposes which were not 
thought of at the time of their first construction. Even the saga- 
city of their author did not see the immense fertility of the prin- 
ciple which he had discovered; he calculated his tables merely to 
facilitate arithmetical, and chicfly trigonometrical computation, 
and little imagined that he was at the same time constructing a 
scale whereon to measure the density of the strata of the atmos- 
phere and the heights of mountains; that he was actually com- 
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puting the areas and the lengths of innumerable curves, and was 
preparing for a calculus which was yet to be discovered, many of 
the most refined and most valuable of its resources. Of Napier, 
therefore, if of any man, it may safely be pronounced, that his 
name will never be eclipsed by any one more conspicuous, nor his 
invention superseded by any thing more valuable.” 


Leaving the department of what may be called pure sci- 
ence, the author proceeds to a review of the principles of 
Experimental Investigation, and begins with the division of 
ancient physics. In this part of his undertaking, the Profes- 
sor is not by any means tedious, and yet it would be rather an 
unprofitable task to abridge his observations on the doctrines 
of Archimedes, the opinions of Aristotle, or the astronomical 
systems of Ptolemy and Hipparchus. The great defect in 
thereasoning of the ulder Greek philosophers, arose from their 
premature and hasty generalization on the few facts which 
they had ascertained, and from their want of proper instru- 
ments to enlarge their acquaintance with the physical structure 
ofthe world, and the actual phenomena of the solar system. 
The laws of ratiocination and induction are the same in all 
ages; and we find accordingly that wherever they had a foun- 
dation of actual knowledge to proceed upou, the ancients 
pursued a train of reasoning as soberly, and proceeded to 
their conclusions as regularly as Bacon, Boyle, or Newton. 
We have never to complain of them, except when they either 
substitute hypothesis altogether for au experimental interpre- 
tation of nature ; or when they confound these two methods of 
procedure, and raise upon a very limited number of observa- 
tions ill understood, a theory, which they afterwards extend to 
the explanation of appearances not at all connected with those 
to which they consider them as analogous, or even identical. 
In short, the ancients did not respect sufficiently the limits of 
real knowledge, nor mark with suitable accuracy the point 
where they crossed into the regions of imagination ;. and 
hence it is that all their speculations i in physics bear a striking 
resemblance to our modern theories of the earth, and what the 

hysical system of Newton himself would have proved, had 
fe incorporated with his doctrines relative to gravity the con- 
jectures which he ventured to throw out concerning an invi- 
sible impalpable etherial fluid, supposed to be eh oo? by 
nature in conducting the movements of the heavenly bodies. 
It was not, we repeat, ignorance of the rules of induction to 
which we must ascribe the absurd notions entertained by the 
natural philosophers of Greece; it is to their scanty supply of 
facts, and to an absurd preference for synthetical reasoning 
on the faith of certain principles which they thought proper 
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to assume, and of which they never allowed themselves to 
call the truth in question. 

Experimental investigation is no doubt the surest basis on 
which to rest physical principle ; but no one in the least ac- 
quainted with the histery of science requires to be told that 
men may exercise their ingenuity in experiment, and yet en- 
tirely neglect in their reasonings the precepts of induction. 
The chemists who sprang up in the middle ages, including Ro- 
ger Bacon and his followers, afford a striking illustration of the 
remark now made; for whilst pursuing a science of pure ex- 
periment, they wandered farther than even the most devoted 
adherents of the Aristotelian school, into the pathless regions 
of imagination. They had become acquainted, as Mr. P. 
himself expresses it, with a series of facts so unlike to any 
thing already known, that the ordinary principles of belief 
were shaken or subverted, and the mind laid open to a degree 
of credulity far beyond any with which the philosophers of an- 
tiquity could be reproached. An unlooked-for extension of 
human power had taken place; its limits were yet unknown ; 
and the boundary between the possible and the impessible 
was no longer to be distinguished. ‘The adventurers in an 
unexplored country, given up to the guidance of a heated 
fancy, pursued objects which the kindness, no less than the 
wisdom of Heaven has rendered unattainable by man; and in 
their speculations, peopled the air, the earth, and all the ele- 
ments, with spirits and genii, those invisible agents destined 
to connect together all the facts which they knew, and all 
those which they hoped to discover. Chemistry in this state, 
concludes the author, might be said to have an elective at- 
traction for all that was most absurd and extravagant in the 
other parts of human knowledge. Alchemy was its immediate 
offspring, and it allied itself in succession with the dreams of 
the Cabbalists, the Rosicrucians, and the Theosaphers: and 
thus, a science, founded in experiment, and destined one day 
to afford such noble examples of the use of that mode of in- 
vestigation, exhibited for several ages little else than a series 
of illusory pursuits or visionary speculations, redeemed only 
by the occasional discovery of an accidental fact. 


* Under the influence of these circumstances arose Paracelsus, 
Van Helmont, Fludde, Cardan, and several others, conspicuous no 
less for the force than the weakness of their understandings: men 
who united extreme credulity, the most extravagant pretensions, 
and the most excessive vanity, with considerable powers of inven- 
tion, and complete contempt for authority, and a desire to consult 
experience ; but destitute of the judgment, patience, and compre- 
hensive views, without which the responses of that oracle are never 
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to be understood. Though they appealed to experience, and dis. 
claimed subjection to the old legislators of science, they were in too 
great haste to become legislators themselves, and to deduce an ex- 
planation of the whole phenomena of nature from a few facts, ob- 
served without accuracy, arranged without skill, and never com- 
pared or confronted with one another. Fortunately, however, from 
the turn which their enquiries had taken, the ill done by them has 
passed away, and the good has become permanent. ‘The reveries 
of Paracelsus have disappeared, but his application of chemistry 
to pharmacy has conferred a lasting benefit on the world, ‘The 
Archeus of Van Helmont and the army of spiritual agents with 
which the discovery of elastic fluids had filled the imagination 
of that celebrated empiric, are laughed at, or forgotten; but the 
fluids which he had the sagacity to distinguish, form at the present 
moment, the connecting principles of the new chemistry.’”’ 


Advancing into-the seventeenth century, the Professor hails 
with considerable acclamation the era of Lord Bacon, the re- 
storer of science and guide of discovery. Impressed with the 
high importance of that great man’s works, he proceeds to 
sive a commentary on the leading principles of the Novum 
Organon, in which he expounds, we think with much saccess, 
the views of the author, and thereby affords a convenient 
help to the understanding of the obscure and scholastic 
phraseology in which that celebrated work is composed. ‘To 
this part of the Dissertation, however, we must satisfy our- 
selves with a bare reference ; recommending it, at the same 
time, to the juvenile philosopher, as at once an epitome of va- 
luable directions and sage remarks, as well as a good speci- 
men of aclear and precise translation into modern ideas, of 
quaint allusions, unnatural figures, and strained analogies. 

There exists a great variety of opinion in regard to the 
value of Bacon’s writings, considered in themselves, and 
more particularly when viewed with a reference to their effects 
on the reformation and progress of science. It is not our ob- 
ject to determine a question of which the precise conditions 
have never been stated, and where a great deal may be said 
on the one side without materially weakening the positions of 
the other. No one will deny, however, that the great work 
of reforming physics was begun, before Bacon put forth any 

hilosophical treatise whatsoever ; and that Kepler and Gali- 

Ie had opened up such views'of astronomy and mechanics as 

would have led Newton to his great discoveries, with equal 

facility and certainty, whether he had perused the aphorisms 

of the Organon or not. Indeed, Kepler himself predicted 

that some one in the’ succeeding age would arrive at the 
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knowledge of the grand principle which regulates the motions 
of the planetary system, and unfold the laws by which the re- 
ciprocal influence of the several bodies which compose that 
system is determined. Nor can there be any doubt that 
when Newton first directed his powerful mind to study the 
mechanism of the world, he derived more aid and encourage- 
ment from the discoveries of Kepler and the doctrines of 
Galileo than from the logical precepts of Lord Verulam, sa- 
gacious and philosophical as they are every where allowed to 
be. It unfortunately happened that Bacon himself was neither 
a mathematician nor a natural philosopher. He knew next to 
nothing of the important sciences into which he wished to 
introduce reformation; and we are doubtful whether that 
man can prove an intelligent guide to others who has not 
first walked over the ground and noted its most prominent 
objects. 

The character of Lord Bacon, as given by Hume, is fami- 
liar to every reader. After describing him as the great glory 
of literature in this island during the reign of James, and set- 
ting forth the great variety of his talents, as a public speaker, 
a man of business, a wit, a courtier, a companion, an author, 
a philosopher, he subjoins the following judicious observation. 


“ If we consider him merely as an author and a philosopher, the 
light in which we view him at present, though very estimable, he 
was yet inferior to his contemporary Galileo, perhaps even to 
Kepler. Bacon pointed out at a distance the road to philosophy ; 
Galileo both pointed it out to others, and made himself consider- 
able advances in it. The Englishman was ignorant of geometry ; 
the Florentine revived that science, excelled in it, and was the first 
who applied it, together with experiment, to natural philosophy. 
The former rejected, with the most positive disdain, the system of 
Copernicus; the latter fortified it with new proofs, derived both 
from reason and the senses.” 


Still, the merits and services of Bacon are not to be under- 
valued. He detected the imperfections of the prevailing 
system of philosophizing ; exposed its inefliciency ; and gave 
the weight of his great name to a better method, which he 
recommended and enforced with much eloquenceand strength 
of argument. The first aphorism of his Novum Organon, is 
itself a system of philosophy in miniature. It contains the 
substance of all the rules which experience has yet suggested 
for the guidance of the enquirer in his investigations into the 
properties of the material world. ‘‘ Homo, nature minister 
et interpres, tantum facit et intelligit, quantum de nature 
ordine, re vel mente observaverit; nec amplius scit, aut po- 
test.” Every competent judge, therefore, will admit, in the 
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main, the truth of the following eulogy, with which Mr. Play- 
fair conclades his comparison of Bacon and Galileo. Speaking 
of the former, he says, 


‘* He cast a penetrating eye on the whole of science from its 
feeblest and most infantine state to that strength and perfection 
from which it was then so remote, and which it is perhaps destined 
to approach to continually, but never to attain. More substitutes 
might be found for Galileo than for Bacon. More than one could 
be mentioned who, in the place of the former, would probably have 
done what he did; but the history of human knowledge points out 
nobody of whom it cun be said, that, placed in the situation of 
Bacon, he would have done what Bacon did ;—-no man whose pro- 
phetic genius would have enabled him to delineate a system of sci- 
ence which had not begun to exist !—who could have derived the 
knowledge of what ought to be from what was not, and who could 
have become so rich in wisdom, though he received from his pre- 
decessors no inheritance but their errors. [ am inclined, therefore, 
to agree with D’Alembert, that ‘ when one considers the sound and 
enlarged views of this great man, the multitude of the objects to 
which his mind was turned, and the boldness of his style, which 
unites the most sublime images with the most rigorous precision, 


one is disposed to regard him as the greatest, the most universal, 
and the most eloquent of philosophers.’ ”’ 


On the whole, it appears to us that the chief service mi- 
nistered tu science by the works of Lord Bacon, consists in 
the philosophical habits of mind which they were calculated 
to produce and foster, rather than in any specilic rale or 
practical direction. ‘The Novum Organon is said to con- 
tain a most comprehensive and rigorous plan of inductive 
investigation ; aud yet it is avowedly admitted that a ques- 
tion may occur, how far this method has been really carried 
into practice by those who have made the greatest discoveries 
in natural philosophy, and who have raised eae science 
to its present height in the scale of human knowledge. In 
astronomy and mechanics, for example, the vast multitude 
of new truths which have been brought to light since the time 
of Bacon, have been derived from a successful application of 
geometry and algebra to the physical principles already as- 
certained, rather than from any fresh appeal to the laws of 
nature, in the way of direct and actual experiment. Igno- 
rant of mathematics, as we have more than once observed, 
he did not perceive the great extent to which the application 
of that science was capable of being carried. . Hence, to 
use the words of our author, the route which leads to many 
of the richest and most fertile fields of science is not pre- 
cisely that which Bacon pointed out: it is safer and easier, 
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so that the voyager finds he can trust to his chart and com- 
pass alone, without constantly looking out, or having the 
sounding line perpetually in his hand. 

It has, moreover, been observed of Bacon, that he placed 
the ultimate object of philosophy much too high. He seems 
to have thought that by efforts skilfully and perseveringly 
directed, the student of nature might arrive at the know- 
ledge not only of the qualities and powers which belong to 
things, but of the essences themselves of these qualities and 
powers: that he might, for instance, become acquainted 
with the essence uf heat, of cold, of colour, of transparency. 
His lordship pursued this idea still farther ; for, assuming the 
possibility of discovering the essence of qualities, or that 
particular constitution of any set of substances whence their 
qualities arise, he imagined that by imitating that arrange- 
ment of parts in other substances, or, to use his own lan- 
guage, by inducing on any other set of bodies the form of 
the qualities which belonged to those in which the discovery 
was made, the same qualities might also be induced on the 
bodies in question, For example, having succeeded in find- 
‘ing out the forms of the yellow colour, the specific gravity, 
and of the other qualities of gold ; the philosopher, accord- 
ing to the views of Bacon, would be able to induce these 
furms on iron, and give it, of course, all the properties of 
gold. Ina word, the scientific dreams of the great reformer 
of learning, were suggested by the magnificent but ver 
foolish projects of the alchemists, whose absurdities he la- 
hours so sedulously to expose: whence it appears that, in 
his strictures on the conduct of those ingenious men, he con- 
demned the means rather than the end, and whilst he de- 
plored their want of success, he seems never to have re- 
garded their object either as unphilosophical or unattainable. 


“ It was natural,”’ says Mr. Playfair, * that Bacon, who studied 
these subjects theoretically, and saw nowhere any practical result 
in which he could confide, should listen to the inspirations of his 
own genius, and ascribe to philosophy a perfection which it ma 
be destined never to attain. He knew from what it had not yet 
done, he could conclude nothing against what it might not accom. 
plish hereafter. But after his method has been followed, as it has 
now been, with greater or less accuracy, for more than two hun. 
dred years, circumstances are greatly changed ; and the impedi- 
ments which, during all that time, have not yielded in the least to 
any effort, are perhaps never likely to be removed. This may, 
however, be a rash inference; Bacon, after all, may be in the 
right; and we may be judging under the influence of the vulgar 
prejudice which has convinced men, in every age, that they had 
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nearly reached the farthest verge of human knowledge. This must 
be lek for the decision of posterity; and we should rejoice to think 
that judgment will hereafter be given against the opinion which at 
this moment appears most probable.’’ 


The third section of the first part, to which we now pro- 
ceed, is occupied with a review of the history of Mechanics, 
prior to the time of Newton. 

In this branch of physical science the ancients have left 
very few written documents to mark their proficiency : and 
were it not that the immense architectural labours which still 
adorn Egypt and Greece, prove to us that their practical 
apparatus must have been of the first order, and constructed, 
of course, on the principles of a highly improved science, we 
should have had just cause to suspect that their knowledge of 
dynamics and of the laws of motion was not more than elemen- 
tary. If mechanical philosophy was indeed known to the an- 
cients, it was undoubtedly lost among the wrecks of human 
learning, which accompanied the downfal of their political 
establishment; for we find that on the revival of letters in 
Europe, the few mathematical scholars who have left any works, 
occupied themselves with enquiries, and aimed at discoveries 
which sufliciently make known the low condition of all the 
geometrical sciences. Before the end. of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the student of mechanics had never gone beyond the 
problems which treat of the equilibrium of bodies, and had 
been able to resolve these accurately only in the cases which 
can be easily reduced to the lever. Itis to Galileo, that 
distinguished astronomer, the world owes the first great im- 
provements in mechanical science. Like his illustrious fol- 
lower, the immortal Newton, he directed his attention to the 
most simple phenomena of nature, and thence ascended by 
safe and gradual steps to the sublimest views and the most 
splendid generalizations. While pursuing his studies at Pisa 
he began to make experiments on the descent of falling 
bodies, and in the course of these discovered the fact, that 
heavy and light bodies fall to the ground from the same 
height, in the same time, or in times so nearly the same that 
the difference can only be ascribed to the resistance of the 
air. From observing, too, the vibrations of the lamps in the 
cathedral, he, in like manner, arrived at this very important 
conclusion in mechanics, that the great and the small vibra- 
tions of the same pendulum are performed in the same time, 
and that this depends only on the length of the pendalum. 
These observations were made as far back as the year 1583. 

These experiments, we are assured, drew upon him the 
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displeasure of his masters, who considered it 2s unbecoming 
in their pupil to seek for truth in the book of nature rather 
than in the writings of Aristotle, elucidated by their com- 
mentaries ; and from that moment these philosophers began 
the persecutions with which the prejadice, the jealousy, and 
bigotry of his contemporaries never ceased, during the re- 


mainder of his life, to harass and afflict this distinguished 
man. 


“ One forms, however, a very imperfect idea of this philosopher, 
from considering the discoveries and inventions, numerous and 
splendid as they are, of which he was the undisputed author. It 
is by following his reasonings, and by pursuing the train of his 
thoughts in his own elegant though somewhat diffuse exposition of 
them, that we become acquainted with the fertility of fis genius, 
with the sagacity, penetration, and comprehensiveness of his mind. 
The service which he rendered to real knowledge is to be esti- 
mated not only from the truths which he discovered, but from the 
errors which he detected; not merely from the sound principles 
which he established, but from the pernicious idols which he over- 
threw. His acuteness was strongly displayed in the address with 
which he exposed the errors of his adversaries, and refuted their 
opinions, by comparing one part of them with another, and prov- 
ing their extreme inconsistency. Of all the writers who have 
lived in an age which was yet only emerging from ignorance and 
barbarism, Galileo has most entirely the tone of true philosophy, 


and is most free from any contamination of the times, in taste, sen- 
timent, and opinion,”’ 


The services of Descartes, in the same line of enquiry, 
are deserving of no small degree of praise, though the prin- 
ciples on which he prosecuted his discoveries were by no 
means equally philosophical with those of the ingenious per- 
son just named. Huygens and Hooke, too, deserve a place 
in the archives of mechanical science, as well for the general 
principles which they both so successfully illustrated, as for 
their very important improvements in the structure of time- 
keepers. The works of these gifted individuals are, how- 
ever, sufficiently well known, and require not that we should 
enter into details to set forth their merits. 

At the era of which we are now speaking several new 
lights were obtained on the subject of fluids, whether at rest 
or in motion; and the most considerable of these are due to 
the talents and industry of Torricelli, the friend and disciple 
of Galileo. The latter had expended much thought on the 
fact, sojlong observed, that water cannot be raised in a 
pump mére than thirty-three feet, but he had never attained 
to the knowledge of the physical reason on which it is 
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founded. Torricelli, who had entered on the same investi- 
gations, fortunately thought of employing a heavier fluid 
than water ; concluding justly that a vacuum, if such’ it 
should be called, might be produced by a much shorter and 
less cumbrous method. He tried mercury, and succeeded, 
The result is known to every one; the suspension of the 
metal was ascribed to the pressure of the atmosphere—an 
opinion which was confirmed by carrying the instrument to 
the top of a mountain—and thenceforth the barometer was 
added to the number of philosophical inventions. 

It is said that Torricelli, who venerated Galileo, was siu- 
cerely grieved that the discovery now mentioned did not pre- 
sent itself to the latter; a token of generosity much more 
rare among men than the genius which invents, or the saga- 
city which conjectures. 

it was this discovery, as every one knows, that first demo- 
lished the formidable idol of a vacuum, to which so much 
power had been long attributed, and before which even 
Galileo, and the most enlightened of his contemporaries, 
had condescended to bow. The air-pump, invented by Otto 
Guericke, rewarded soon after the event just described, the 
learned industry of that distinguished burgomaster. In order 
to obtain a space entirely void of air, he filled a barrel with 
water; and having closed the vessel carefully on all sides, 
proceeded to draw out the fluid 7 means of a sucking-pump 
applied to the lower part of it. ‘The result in this case, too, 
is familar to every scientific reader. As the water was dimi- 
nished the atmosphere increased its pressure on the exterior 
of the barrel, and at length to such a degree that the air 
bursting into it with a loud noise, afforded the most direct 
and palpable proof imaginable of its great weight, as well as 
of the law by which it acts. After experiencing repeated 
failures, Guericke bethought himself of using a sphere of 
glass instead of a cask—a substitute which completely suc- 
ceeded, and enabled the ingenious projector to realize his 
object, in the obtainment of an actual vacuum. 

The elegant instrument of which we have now described 
the origin, owed afterwards its greatest improvements to the 
modest and virtuous Boyle. He not only enlarged the appa- 
ratus, but encreased the facility of using it, for the purposes 
of experimenting ; in the practical part of which he showed 
a dexterity and skill which have not been surpassed, even 
in the laboratory of the Royal Institution. He had, indeed, 
as Mr. Playfair reminds us, very early applied himself to the 
prosecution of experimental science, and was one of the 
members of the small but distinguished body who, during 
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the civil wars, held private meetings for cultivating nataral 
knowledge, on the plan of Bacon. ‘They first met in London, 
as early as 1645, afterwards at Oxford, taking the name of 
the Philosophical College: and when Charles the Second 
ascended the throne he granted letters patent, by which, in 
1662, they were incorporated into the Royal Society of 
London. 

There yet remain two important branches of science, of 
which the history, prior to the era of Newton, is given at 
some length by Professor Playfair, we mean astronomy and 
optics. On these, however, we must abstain from entering 
at present, because to exhibit even the most meagre outline 
of them would lead to an extension of this article much be- 
yond the limits to which it was meant to be confined. In our 
next Number, we shall, perhaps, resume the subject, and 
bring down the narrative, on the small scale to which we 
have restricted ourselves, to the commencement of what the 
uuthor calls, ‘* the period of Euler and D’Alembert.” 





Art. 1Il. Belshazzar; a Dramalic Poem. By the Rev. 
H. H. Milman, Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. S8vo. pp. 166. 8s. Gd. Murray. 1822. 


WE suppose it is from a natural reluctance that a deserved 
favourite should hazard the forfeiture of any particle of his 
distinguishéd reputation, or that he who has climbed higher 

on the dangerous steeps of Parnassus than any of his con- 
te ene: should by an over-hasty leap slide down again 
to the level of those whom he has o’ertopped, that we felt no 
pleasure when we first perceived the announcement of Mr. 
Milman’s Belshazzar. It trod too closely on the heels of an- 
other of his Poems to permit us to hope that it had been held 
under the scrutinizing custody of a critical eye for more days 
than Horace requires years: and we were too jealous of Mr. 
Milman’s fame to allow, if we could help it, the suspicious 
number nine to approach near any of his wonders. In his 
introduction, however, he has successfully removed the only 
objection which we could raise to the fecundity of his muse, 
by stating that the publication of the Martyr of Antioch was 
considerably delayed by unforeseen accidents; thereby im- 
plying (as we take it for granted) that Belshazzar was in. great 
part written before this former Poem appeared. Mr. Milman 
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himself has felt as we have done for him, and he expresses his 
feelings in words which convey our meaning to the full. © 


“‘T am unwilling that my Poems should appear to follow each 

other with a haste and rapidity inconsistent with that deference for 

ublic opinion, which the manner of their reception would rather 
increase than diminish.”” P. iv. 


We think, in the outset, that Belshazzar, as a poetical sub- 
ject, offers much fewer difficulties in its execution than the 
other sacred drama which Mr. Milman has woven heretofore. 
In the Fall of Jerusalem, we never were completely recon- 
ciled to the under-plot of love, im spite of the beauty of its 
conception. ‘The destruction of the holy city, to produce its 
most striking effect, should have been allowed to stand alone 
in all its mighty singleness of terror. In this way we recol- 
lect no history more likely to rouze from their lowest depths 
the passions which the Stagyrite requires, to be moved by 
‘Tragedy ; and under a hand which knows how to guide the 
reins as well as that of Mr. Milman, ‘ Fear” and “ Pity” 
would have swayed us alternately without intermission. It is 
not in the school of the French stage that Mr. Milman has 
put on his buskins: nevertheless, it is to the French school 
that we should principally have looked for the introduction 
of Miriam. Mr. Milman, it is true, has thrown off the hoo 
and lappets under which she would have ambled, and the 
Monsieur and Madame which she would have lisped in femi- 
nine rhyme under the direction of a Parisian bard: yet we 
cannot but wish, however pure and graceful she has come out 
of his hands, that he had avoided her altogether. 

Now, in Belshazzar matters are quite otherwise. 'The de- 
struction of Babylon belongs as much (if not more) to Pagan 
History as it does to Holy Writ: and our associations with its 
Fall are not so severely limited as those which belong to that 
of Jerusalem. If the Poet does but take heed not to violate 
by any additition of his own the single incident of the hand- 
writing on the wall, he may permit his imagination to wan- 
ton as it will in the remainder of the drama. Mr. Milman 
has taken full advantage of this permission ; and, as we think, 
with great benefit to his Poem. 

The destroying angel prologizes on the morning of the at- 
tack of Cyrus; and prepares us for the entrance of Belshaz- 
zar to consult the priests of Bel. Nitocris, the Queen Mo- 
ther, stimulates him to deeds of arms, rather than to effemi- 
nate expostulations with the Gods. He promises to appear 
on the walls ; and observing the golden vessels of the Jewish 
temple deposited in the tower of Belus, he orders them to be 
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gut ready for the festival of the evening. The slaves who 

repare to execute his profane mandate are stricken with 
fighinin ; and Kalassan, the chief priest, hastens on his 
search for the devoted maiden who is that night to grace the 
couch of the descending God. 

Benina the danghter of Imlah and Naomi, two Jewish 
slaves of the captivity, is betrothed to Adonijah, a youth of 
her own nation, in like circumstances; but their nuptials 
are delayed till the strong hope of freedom which thé old man 
feels within him, and which is encouraged by the prophetic 
warnings of Daniel, shall be realized, and shall enable the 
lovers to wed under the gentle air of the hill of Sion. Be- 
nina is the first maiden who meets the eyes of the priests of 
Bel in their search ; and she is carried off according to their 
rite under these circumstances, as the reluctant bride of the 
false deity. Her supplications to Belshazzar snd to Nitocris 
are unheard: but she departs in confidence, and endeavours 
to inspire the same to her father and her lover, by the sight 
and the recollection of Daniel. 

As Benina ascends the seven galleries of the tower of Be- 
lus, the priests of each hall receive her with a hymn; and 
the stores of Herodotus and Diodorus are richly embellished 
to furnish a description of the consecrated apartments. When 
alone in the seventh chamber, Kalassan wooes her, as if his 
was the form in which Belus chooses to embody himself; the 
scene is dangerous, but it is touched with inimitable delicacy. 
She repalses his advances, and he gives her two hours of con- 


sideration. Meantime the royal banquet is spread, and Bel- 
shazzar addresses his courtiers— 


“ Oh ye, assembled Babylon! fair Youths 
And hoary Elders, Warriors, Counsellors, 
And bright-eyed Women, down my festal board 
Reclining! oh ye thousand living men, 
Do ye not hold your chartered breath from me ? 
And I can plunge your souls in wine and joy; 
Or by a word, a look, dismiss you all 
To darkness and to shame : yet, are ye not 
Proud of the slavery that thus enthrals you? 
What king, what ruler over subject man 
Or was, or is, or shall be like Belshazzar? 
1 summon from their graves the sceptred dead 
Of elder days, to see their shame. Ic 
Unto the cloudy Past, unfold the thrones 
That glorified the younger world; I Sas 
To the dim Future—lift thy veil and sho 
The destined lords of humankind: they rise, 
They bow their veil’d heads to the dust, and own 
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The throne whereon Chaldea’s Monarch sits, 
The height and pinnacle of human glory, 


** Oh ancient cities, o’er whose streets the grass 

Is green, whose name hath wither’d from the hen 
Of earth! Oh ye by rich o’erflowing Nile, 
Memphis, and hundred-gated Thebes—and thou, 
Assyrian Nineveh, and ye golden towers 
That redden o’er the Indian streams, what are ye 
To Babylon—Eternal Babylon ! 
‘That's girt with bulwarks strong as adamant, 
O’er whom Euphrates’ restless waves keep watch, 
That, like the high and everlasting Heavens, 
Grows old, yet not less glorious? Yes, to you 
I turn, oh azure-curtain’d palaces ! 
Whose lamps are stars, whose music, the sweet motion 
Of your own spheres, in whom the banqueters 
Are Gods, nor fear my Babylonian halls, 
Even with your splendours to compare. 

“ Bring wine! 

1 see your souls are jocund as mine own: 
Pour in yon vessels of the Hebrews’ God 
Belshazzar’s beverage—pour it high. Hear, earth! 
Hear Heaven! my proud defiance !——-Oh, what man, 
What God 


** SABARIS, AND MANY VOICES. 
‘“¢ The king! the king! look to the king!” P. 102. 


The hand is on the wall, and Belshazzar in vain seeks an 
interpreter. 
Kalassan re-appears on the fower in a mimicry of thunder 
and lightning—Benina threatens him with her cries. We 
have not often met with a finer turn than the following :— 





** KALASSAN. 


“ Thy cries! Thou might’st as well, on Taurus’ brow 
Call to the shipman on the Caspian Sea ! 
See’st thou how far thou art from earth ? 
‘© BENINA. 
* See’st thou 
How near to Heaven ?” P. 109. 


His foul purpose is checked by a sammons from Belshaz- 
zar. He fails in the interpretation of the hand-writing, and 
is dismissed with scorn. Daniel unravels the fatal characters, 
and Belshazzar acknowledges his destiny. 

‘The assault begins, and the Medes are in possessiun of the 
city, when Benina escapes from the temple, She falls once 
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ugain into the hands of Kalassan, but is rescued by Adonijah; 
we must give the whole scene. 





* BENINA. 


*¢ Oh stranger ! 
That bear’st a Persian scimitar——No stranger ! 
Is it his angel, with his beauteous brow ? 
His eyes, his voice—his clasping arms around me !— 
Mine own, my brave, my noble Adonijah ! 
Too bounteous Heaven ! 


“ KALASSAN. 
** Fond slave! unclasp thine arms, 


** ADONIJAH. 


« What—must I rob the Persian of his victim ? 
Oh! not in vain this bright and welcome steel 
Glitter’d to court my grasp! What! the first foe 
My warrior arm hath met retreat before me? 
I if follow thee to earth’s remotest verge. 


‘6 RENINA. 


‘Oh! 1 could shriek, and weary Heaven with cries 
For wy sad self—for thee—for thee! My li 
Are parch’d to silence; and my throat Come back ! 
Their swords clash—some one falls—and groans :—he calls 
not 
Upon the God of Israel—Ha! perchance 
He cannot cry! All's dark. Ah me! how strong, 
How dreadful was the Heathen in his strength ! 
He’s here !—1 dare not ask, which art thou? which— 
Alas, prophetic spirit hast thou left me 


‘lo ask? Oh Love! thou used to know his tread 
‘Mong thousands! 








*© ADONIJAH. 
*“ Sweet ! where art theu ? 


‘© BENINA. 
“‘ On thy bosom. 
** ADONIJAH, 


“ The Lord hath triumph’d by his servant’s hands : 
He lies in death, blaspheming his own Gods. 


‘ RENINA. 
*« Merciful ! I almost thank thee for the dread 


And danger of this night, that closes thus 
In such o erpowering joy ! 
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© ADONIJAH. 


“ Hast suffered nought 
But dread and danger ? 


*“* BENINA. 
‘What? 


© ADONIJAH,. 


*¢ Thou’st been where evil 
Riots uncheck'd, untamed ! 


** BENINA. 
“ Oh Adonijah ! 
I have endured thy lip upon my cheek, 
And I endure thine arms clasp’d fondly round me. 
And on thy bosom I recline, and look 
Upon thy face with eyes suffused with tears, 
But not of shame. What would’st thou more? 


** ADONIJAH. 
.  ** Nought, nought. 
Oh pardon that my jealous fears misdoubted 
Thy pure, thy proud, thy holy love! Come on! 
Come to thy parents’ home that wait for thee, 
And change the voiceless house of desolation 
To an abode of joy, as mute. 


** Come! come! 
Beauteous as her that with her timbrel pass‘d 
Along the Red Sea depths, and cast her song 
Upon the free airs of the wilderness— 


The song of joy, of triumph, of deliverance!” P. 143, 


Her restoration to her mother is equally beautiful. Naomi 
long doubts the reality. She has twice woken from a dream 
to disappointment ; and she cannot credit the unhoped-for joy 
till Benina flies to her arms. 


‘¢ ’Tis living flesh! it is a breathing lip ! 
And the heart swells like Oh no !—not like mine !’’ P, 150 





But we have not room to pause on this, since the closing 
scene demands an extract for the length of which, were it not 
for its magnificence, we should think ourselves called upon to 
apologize. Belshazzar is wounded in the storm. He takes re- 
fuge, by accident, in the quarter of the Jewish slaves ; and 
there he recognizes the maiden and her ee whose pray- 
ers he had repulsed in the morning. His wound is mortal, 
and he falls in a swoon at their feet. ‘They treat him with 


compassionate forbearance, and shew him to Nitocris as she 
enters. 
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 NITOCRIS. 
»  & My son 
On the cold earth—not there, but on my bosom— 
Alas! that’s colder still. My beauteous boy, 
Look up and see—— 
** BELSHAZZAR. 


* T can see nought—all’s darkness ! 
** NITOCRIS. 


“ Too true: he'll dic, and will not know me! Son! 


Thy mother speaks—thy only kindred flesh, 
‘hat lov’d thee ere thou wert; and, when thou’'rt gone, 
Will love thee still the nore! 


* BELSHAZZAR. 


“ Have dying kin 
Lovers or kindred? Hence! dis me not. 


*€ NITOCRIS, 


« Shall I disturb thee, crouching by thy side 
‘To die with thee? Oh! how he used to turn 


And nestle his young cheek in this full bosom, 
That now he shrinks from! No! it is the last 
Convulsive shudder of cold death, My son, 
Wait—wait, and I will die with thee—not yet— 
Alas! yet this was what I pray’d for—this— 
‘Vo kiss thy cold cheek, and inhale thy last— 
Thy dying breath. 
“ IMLAH. 


“ Behold! behold, they rise ; 
Feebly they stand, by their united strength 
Supported. Hath yon kindling of the darkness, 
Yon blaze, that seems as if the earth and heaven 
Were mingled in one ghastly funeral pile, 
Arous’d them? Lo, the flames, like a gorg’d serpent, 
That slept in glittering but scarce-moving folds, 
Now, having sprung a nobler prey, break out 
In tenfold rage. 


* ADONIJAH. 


** How like a lioness, 
Rodb’d of her kingly brood, she glares! She wipes 
From her wan brow the gray discolour’d locks, 
Where used to gleam Assyria’s diadem ; 
And now and then her tenderest glance recurs 
To him that closer to her bleeding heart 
She clasps, as self-reproachful that aught earthly 
Distracts her from her one maternal care, 
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** IMLAH. 


‘** More pale, and more intent, he looks abroad 
Into the ruin, as though he felt a pride 
Even in the splendour of the desolation! 


*“* BELSHAZZAR. 
‘“‘ The hand—the unbodied hand—it moves—look there! 
Look where it points !—my beautiful palace——— 


** NITOCRIS. 
* Look— 
The Temple of great Bel—— 


“ BELSHAZZAR. 
** Our halls of joy! 


‘© NITOCRIS« 
‘* Earth’s pride and wonder ! 


 IMLAH. 


*¢ Ay, o’er both the fire 
Mounts like a conqueror: here, o’er spacious courts, 
And avenues of pillars, and long roofs, 
From which red streams of molten gold pour down, 
it spreads, till all, like those vast fabrics, seem 
Built of the rich clouds round the setting sun— 
All the wide heavens, one bright and shadowy palace ! 
But terrible here—th’ Almighty’s wrathful hand 
Every where manifest |—There the Temple stands, 
Tower above tower, one pyramid of flame ; 
To which those kingly sepulchres by Nile 
Were but as hillocks to vast Caucasus ! 
Aloof, the wreck of Nimrod’s impious tower 
Alone is dark; and something like a cloud, 
But gloomier, hovers o’er it. All is mute: 
Man’s cries, and clashing steel, and braying trampet— 
The only sound the rushing noise of fire ! 
Now, hark! the universal crash—at once 
They fall—they sink—— 


 ADONIJAH. 


* And so do those that rul’d them ! 
The Palace, and the Temple, and the race 
Of Nabonassar, are at once extinct! 
Babylon and her kings are fallen for ever ! 


“ IMLAH. 


‘* Without a cry, without a groan, behold them, 
Th’ Imperial mother and earth.ruling son 
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Stretch’d out in death! Nor she without a gleam 

Of joy expiring with her cheek on his: 

Nor he unconscious that with him the pride 

And terror of the world is fallen—th’ abode 

And throne of universal empire—now 

A plain of ashes round the tombless dead !— 

* Oh, God of hosts! Almighty, Everlasting ! 

God of our Fathers, thou alone art great !’” P, 158. 


While Mr. Milman continues-to write thus we shall not be 
forward to accase him of superfoetation. We trust that his 
Mase has been diligent in her collections for futuresong during 
her rambles through the poetic fields of “‘ fair and fervid Italy :” 
and that an English harp will be strung on the banks of the 
Mincio and the Po which will not swell to notes of unhal- 
lowed voluptuousness, nor grate harshly with the tuneless 
discords of pseudo-metapbysical Atheism. 








Art. 1V. Memoirs of the Astronomivtal Society of London. 
Vol. I. 4to. Baldwin, Cradock, and Joey. 1822. 


Ir is not long since we had the satisfaction of introducing to 
our readers, the first record of the scientific labours of a new 
philosuphical association; and within the same year; the. 
establishshest of another, affords us ground for additional 
congratulation, In the infancy of science, its cultivators 
are glad to take refuge from prejudice and ignorance, in an 
association of limited extent, and undefined constitution : 
the different branches of science are not then accurately 
discriminated, and one institution suffices for the promotion 
of a great variety of extremely different pursuits. In pro- 
portion, however, to the advance of cultivation in the sciences, 
as well as in other instances, the expedient of a division of 
labour becomes necessary, and is gradnally adopted. The 
monastic and academical establishments were the early depo- 
sitories of the scanty stores of universal knowledge as it 
then existed: and were indeed sufficient for the purpose. 
As, however, the progress of discovery enlarged the boun- 
daries of knowledge, and multiplied its objects, it became 
necessary to divide the task of promoting those different 
objects; and the department of experimental inquiry was 
consigned to the Royal Society. Again, if we compare 
some of the earlier with the later records of that Society, we 
shall find the same principle apply. Its earlier volumes con- 
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tain a mixture of metaphysical and antiquarian discussion, 
with the ahi © aie of natural history, and experimental 
philosophy. ore lately, however, the former of ‘these 
classes of literature have been entirely excluded from the 
Transactions: and natural history has become the proper 
province of the Linnean, as the history of the earth, that of 
the Geological Society. At the same time a division of. la- 
bour of another kind, has also taken place in the establish- 
ment of local societies in some of our principal provincial 
towns. A still further application of the same principle is 
seen in the recent establishment of the ‘* Astronomical So- 
ciety of London ;” of whose labours, as displayed in the first 
part of their Memoirs, we are about to give our readers some 
account. The volume commences with an address, which 
was circulated at the first institution of the Society, expla- 
natory of its nature and views; and which sets forth the 
advantages likel to accrue from such an establishment, pre- 
cisely on the principle we have just alluded to. 


** In a country like Great Britain, in which the sciences in 
general are diligently cultivated, and Astronomy in particular has 
made extensive progress, and attracted a large share of attention, 
it must seem strange that no Society should exist peculiarly de- 
voted to the cultivation of this science ; and that while chemistry, 
mineralogy, geology, natural history, and many other important 
departments both of science and of art are promoted by associated 
bodies, which direct, while they stimulate, the highest exertion of 
individual talent,—Astronomy, the sublimest branch of human 
knowledge, has remained up to the present time, unassisted by 
that most powerful aid: and has relied for its advancement on the 
labours of insulated and independent individuals,” 


In answer to any supposed objections, on the ground that 
Astronomy, from the perfection at which it has arrived, 
stands the less in need of assistance of this kind, or that it 
is at least sufficiently provided for in our national observatory 
and other existing establishments, the Society proceeds to 
State some of the principal objects and advantages, to be 
attained by its means. 

The first object alluded to, is that of affording a depo- 
sitory, and centre of communication, for the records of the 
numerous valaable observations, continually amassing from 
the labours of a multitude of observers, which otherwise are 
lost to the world, and which, if recorded and digested, would 
afford the most valuable materials for the improvement of 
theoretical astronomy, 7 

M 
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Another important and interesting plan, in. the promotion 
of which the Society expresses great anxiety, 1s the exami, 
vation of different portions of the heavens in detail, 


By parcelling out the heavens in portions, of a very moderate 
extent, among those members who may find leisare and inclina- | 
tion to direct their attention more peculiarly and constantly to 
such portions (selection being made as to those which may best 
accord with the situation of their observatories, and their own ge- 
neral convenience): they may ascertain the places, and if possible, 
the proper motions, of all the objects large, or minute, which may 
fall within their respective limits; and them continually in 
review, so that no new celestial body of a cometary or planetary 
nature, traversing their boundaries, may escape detection.” 


The Society enlarges upon the benefits likely to accrue to 
science from the adoption of this plan; and remarks that it 
was in fact to the partial adoption of this very plan among 
some continental astronomers, that we owe the discovery of 
the four small planets. This plan, indeed, was long ago pro- 
posed by the late Rev. F. Wollaston, who as far as:an indi- 
vidual could do, put it in execution, by undertaking the ex- 
amination of the cireumpolar regions himself. In fact, the 
formation of a complete catalogue, comprehending every 
object visible to the astronomer, is a labour which must ne- 
cessarily be divided among a multitude of observers: and 
such a task, being one of paramount importance to the pro- 
gress of the science, the Society look for co-operation in it 
among all the astronomers of Europe. 

Another beneficial result will be the dissemination of a 
spirit of inquiry in practical astronomy, and a corresponding 
diffusion of skill in the use of astronomical instruments. 
An object highly desirable in reference to the improvement 
of geography and astronomy by travellers and voyagers. 

he Society then enumerates some of the principal points 
in the science to which it is desirous of calling the attention of 
its members. The advantages of having corresponding mem- 
hers or associates in foreign countries, are then pointed out 
with regard to the communication of new inventions and dis- 
coveries. ‘The circulation also of notices of remarkable 
celestial phenomena, about to happen, is proposed, as likely 
to excite more general attention to them. A comparison of 
the merits of different instruments in the sion of the 


members, and of the skill of our artists, will also be pro-. 
moted; which must excite competition, and by this means 
obviously tend to the farther improvement of this part of 
astfonomical pursuits. The computation and arrangement 
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of the! mass of observations comnnunicated ; the formation of 
gn astronomical library; and the proposal of prizes; are 
nientioned as further objects, the success of which will de- 
pend much of the extent of the Society’s funds. 

' With the desire of promoting these objects, the import- 
ance of which will be immediately recognized and admitted 
by every one capable of fotming an opinion on the subject, 
4 meeting of some of our principal scientific men resolved 
to form themselves into a Society for the promotion of Astro- 
tomy, with the view of inviting others to unite in the prose- 
cution of their plans. At the very commencement of their 
undertaking, they have met with the most flattering suecess, 
which induces them to hope, that in a short time every culti- 
vator of these sciences will be found to have added his name 
to the list of members. 

Since its first institution, the Society has become extremely 
numerous, and very regularly and minutely organized. | Its 
laws and regulations stand next in the volume after the 
address which we have just‘noticed. They are somewhat 
voluminous, and im many cases descend to a very minute 
particularity, which however, we prestime is found necessary 
in an institution of this natare; as for instance, the precise 
form of words to be used by the president, on admitting a 
member, are set down. 

Leaving, however, these topics, we will proceed to notice 
the other parts of the volume before us. Amongst these, 
the Report of the Council of the Society, made to the First 
Annual Meeting, first demands our attention. The Council 
commence by congratulating the members upon the saccess 
which the institution has hitherto met with. They then pro- 
ceed to mention the fulfilment of one part of their original 
intentions in the establishment of an astronomical prize 
medal: to which they add a general account of the subjects, 


on the investigation of which they intend the prizes should 
be bestowed. 


‘* In the first place, they propose to bestow the medal, for the 
discovery of any new planet, satellite, or comet: or for the re-dis- 
covery of any old comet, or of any stars that have disappeared. 
Considering also the great pe per (both in a nautical and in a 
geographical point of view) of having accurate observations of the 
eclipses of Jupiter's satellites, and of occultations of stats by the 
moon, they think that the medal should be given for any con- 
siderable collection, not only of original observations of this kind, 
but also of well authenticated recorded observations, reduced to 
the mean time of the meridian of some well-known observatory. 
Observations likewise on the = of the fixed stars tending 
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either to the enlargement and perfection of our present catalogues, 
or to the more accurate determination of the variable ones in size, 


‘colour, or situation ; as well as observations on double stars, tend~ 


ing, in like manner, not only to the enlargement and perfection 
of the present catalogues, but also to the determination of their 
angular distance, and of their angle of position;—together with 
observations on nebula, appear proper subjects of such reward, 
To these may be added, observations on refraction, with a view ta 
the more perfect theory of that phenomenon: particularly at low 
altitudes where irregularities take place, when little or no variation 
has taken place in the barometer or thermometer ;—observations 
on the tides, particularly in situations where the current is not 
influenced by any contiguous continent, as will be more fully al- 
luded to in the sequel: observations tending to determine the true 
figure of the sun, or of the earth: in short, any observations 
which may be considered likely to advance and improve the 
science.” s. 

This enumeration of the subjects to which the attention 
of astronomers is desired, is evidently the result of very just 
as well as exteusive views of the nature and objects of astro- 
nomical pursuits, and of those particular points in which the 
science stands most in need of improvement; and in which, 
at the same time, improvement appears attainable from the 
well-directed diligence of competent observers; and more 
especially from the united and communicated labours of a 
number of observers. Nothing is suggested in the mere sup- 
port of any hypothetical principles, but on the contrary, the 
subjects are all such as must be admitted at once substantial, 
useful, and not beyond the reach of investigation. Indeed, 
without any reference to the designs of this Society in parti- 
cular, we must observe, that the enumeration of the various 
subjects which the Council propose for investigation, will, in 
our opinion, be found highly useful in directing the studies 
and researches of any students who may be engaged in im- 
proving themselves by the practice of observation. 

The art of astronomical observation, like all other arts, 
requires an education appropiated to it, and we doubt not, 
that most young observers must have felt the want of some 
guide to direct them on these heads; and to point out to 
them, proper subjects of inquiry, as well as proper methods 
of observing. Such wants, we may now confidently look to 
the Astronomical Society to supply: and the importance of 
such assistance must be admitted, when it is considered that 
astronomy, perhaps more than any other study, requires the. 


student to be conversant with practical illustrations and: 
actual observations, 


9 
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The reduction of observations, the computation of tables, 
the comparison of observations at different places with the 
best tables, in order to their correction, are also among 
those objects which it is the wish of the Society to promote. 

They are desirous also of encouraging researches after the 
topublished observations of former astronomers, and descrip- 
tions of their instruments, as well as of rewarding new in- 
ventions of useful instruments ; several desiderata of which 
class they enumerate. 


' “ Tt may appear extraordinary,” they observe, *' that no men- 
tion should yet have been made of the great desiderata of astro- 
nomy,—those questions which have exercised the curiosity, and 
employed the time and attention of astronomers, ever since the 
science has assumed its present character—such as the parallax of 
the fixed stars, their proper motion, the motion or rest of our own 
system, and its connexion with the rest of the universe. But 
these and many other points are too obviously suggested by their 
importance to need any particular notice or encouragement. The 
man, for whom discoveries of this class are reserved, soars far 
beyond any distinction which this Society can bestow: the ap- 
plause of the human race attends his labours; and no additional 
stimulus can be offered to those by which he is impelled.” P, 24. 


For the present year, the Council have fixed upon a sub- 
ject for the prize, belonging to the physical trench of astro- 
nomy, which they observe, is unhappily too much neglected 
in this country. ‘The subject proposed is as follows :— 


“ For the best paper on the theory of the motions and per- 
turbations of the satellites of Saturn—the investigation to be 
so conducted as to take expressly into consideration the influence 
of the rings, and the figure of the planet as modified by the attrac- 
tion of the rings, on the motions of the satellites: to furnish for- 
mule adapted to the determination of the elements of their 
orbits, and the constant co-efficients of their periodical and secu- 
lar equations from observation : likewise to point out the observa- 
tions best adapted to lead to a knowledge of such determination. 
The papers to be sent to the Society on or before the 1st day of 
February, 1823.” : 

A short statement is next given of the income and expen- 
diture of the Society. 

‘Lhe Council state, that they received a communication from 
Capt. Basil Hall, expressing his readiness to attend to any in- 
structions on subjects wherein he might be of service to the 
science of Astronomy, in his intended voyage to the South 
Seas. They availed themselves of this offer ; and state the prin- 
cipal points to which they were desirous of directing Capt. 

all’s attention. Amongst these suggestions, which are very 
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numerous, we are glad to observe a recommendation to lqok 
out for occultations of fixed stars by the moon, with a 
view to the application of Cagnoli’s method of determining 
the figure of theearth, And it was remarked to him, that as 
the moon was now, and would be for some few years, in such 
a position with respect to her nodes, as to pees over the 
Pleiades every lunation, it would be particularly desirable to 
look out for the occultations of those stars, 

Amongst a variety of other points, one peculiarly desorv- 
ing attention, was to make regular observations on the tides, 
in favourable situations for determining their theory. It is 
well known, that the tides adjoining large continents and 
their contiguous islands, are so affected with the various 
sources of error, arising from the situation of the harbour, 
and the nature of the bottom of the ocean, for a considerable 
distance around it, as only to afford very upsatisfactory re- 
sults. To get free from these uncertainties, therefore, the 
places of observation should, if possible, be chasen on small 
islands, shooting up abryptly from an unfathomable depth, in 
the midst of a wide ocean, extending 30 or 40 degrees at 
least in all directions. The islands in the Pacific and South 
Atlantic oceans, which are bedded on coral banks, or the 
effect of volcanic eruptions, are precisely of this nature. 
‘They shoot up vertically from unfathomable depths, and 
hence the tides must rise and fall round them with perfeet 
uniformity, A very short series of observations at such 
favourable stations will suffice for obtaining accurate results : 
and thas afford satisfactory elucidation on this hitherto much 
obscured part of the Newtonian system. 

The wish of the Society to collect and arrange all obser- 
vations which they can procure, will appear in its due im- 
portance, when it is remembered, that in this science it is 
not so much the intrinsic excellence and accuracy of insu- 
lated observations, which tends most to the improvement of 
our knowledge, as the collection and comparison of a great 
number of observations ; from the mean results of which, 
almost all the data of the science are deduced, and the gra- 
dual correction and improvement of former results effected. 
fn this way, then, all observers possessed only ef competent 
skill and tolerable instrumevts, may contribute essentially to 
the improvement of the science, through the medium of such 
a central depository as this Sooiety wishes to afford. 

The foundation had been laid for an astronemical lihrary, 
by numerous donations from members of the Society, as also 
by the liberality of the East India Company, previously to 
the time of making this first report;.simee that period, we 
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receive, by the list of presents, at the end of the volume 
re us, that the collection is considerably augmented, and 
contains many worka of great value. This will be a circum- 
stance of great importance and advantage. Nothing tends 
more to retard the progress of individuals in these studies, 
than the want of means of consulting the labours of eminent 
astronomers, which are usually more rarely to be met with, 
and more involved in voluminous collections, than perhaps 
the records of any other branch of science. 

For forwarding several of the objects proposed by the 
Council, distinct Committees have been formed: amongst 
others, one for determining on a set of questions to be pro- 
posed to persons possessing astronomical instruments, in 
order to astertain the merits of them ; another to determine 
on the expediency of procuring tables of the apparent places 
of the forty-six Greenwich stars, for every day in the year. 
The plan before alluded to, for examining the heavens in 
minute detail, has also been a subject of frequent and anxious 
discussion by the Council, though they have as yet been 
unable to resolve upon the best method of putting it in 
execution, ! 

The number of eminent foreign astronomers who have 
joined and promised assistance to the Society is mentioned 
as a circumstance both gratifying to the Council, and which 
will doubtless be of the greatest advantage to the interests 
af science. The conclusion of the address is couched in the 
following terms : : 


“ On the whole, the Council cannot view this new impulse 
which appears to have. been given to astronomy in all parts of the 
world, without anticipating the most beneficial results to the 
science. The establishment of several new observatories on the 
continent of Europe, (one of them above the 60th degree of north 
latitude,) under the direction of men eminent in science, and 
vieing with each other in the most honourable branch of emula~ 
tion ; the rising efforts of our countrymen in the East Indies; the 
zeal of our brethren on the American continent ; the foundation 
of a public observatory at Cambridge, and another at the Cape 
of Good Hope, (both so honourable to our own country,) must 
ensure the good wishes of every friend to science, and excite the 
admiration of every reflecting mind.” 


We proceed now to the collection of papers comprizing 
the body of the work. Among these are a good proportion 
on each of the principal parts of the science to which the 
Society haye expressed their wish to direct the attention of 
their members. We are of opinion that it would be a con. 
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siderable improvement both in the present, and many similar 
works if the various memoirs of which they are composed 
were to be arranged with some attention to the proper clas- 
sification of their subjects. The present volame indeed 
bears the appearance of something like an approach to such 
am arrangement, and we doubt. not, that in succeeding vo- 
lumes, by a very little additional trouble, it might be com- 
pletely eflected. scene. | 

The improvement of astronomical instruments, the com- 
parison of the respective merits of different constructions, 
and remarks on the methods of using them, afford subjects 
for several very able and profound papers. No. I. contains 
“A detailed Account of the repeating Circle, and of the 
altitude and azimuth Instrument; describing their different 
: Constructions, the Manner of performing their principal 
: Adjustments, and how to make Observations with them; 
together with a Comparison of their respective Advantages.” 


By Edward Troughton, Esq. F.R.S. At the commencement 
the author observes, 














«« OF all astronomical instruments those fixed in national obser- 

vatories must be considered of the first importance to science: 

: and in a commercial country like our own, perhaps those subser- 
a. vient to nautical astronomy ought to be regarded as the next in 
point of utility: Those which I would call the third class are nu- 

merous ; they are such as are used in the small observatories of the 


) amateur, to which they are in general equally adapted, as to the 
Fi service of the gentleman who may travel to foreign parts: Of 
ce those, the two | have named in the title are the most approved of 
7 for these purposes; and to draw up a comparison of their respec- 


tive constructions and merits, is what I have chosen for the subject 
of this communication. Were I able to treat it as it deserves, I 


perc UE Se 


should entertain no doubt of its coming within the views of this 
| society, nor of its usefulness ; particularly in assisting those, who 
: may not already have become acquainted with the different kinds of 
' instruments, in the selection of such as may be best suited to their 
‘ 


purposes,” 


This useful design Mr. Troughton has carried into effect 
ina very able and luminous manner in this paper. And we 
consider it one great excellence both of this and also. of 
several other papers in the volume before us, that they are 
eminently caleulated to be useful to the student, who may 
be beginning to apply himself to the practical part of the 
science. ‘The author of this paper clearly expresses his pre- 
ference for the altitude and azimuth circle, above the repeat- 


ing cirele, afler a minute exainination of the adyantages 
atllending the consirnetion « f ene h, 
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‘Under the same head of improvement in the’ insttumerital 
department we have to notice No. II. ‘‘ A. Descriptionof an 
Instrument on the repeating Principle, upon a new construc- 
tion.” By G. Dollond, Esq, F.R.S. We are not sure 
whether the advantages secured by the improvements of this 
celebrated artist will affect the conclusion adopted by Mre 
Troughton, to which we have just alluded, respecting the 
preference to be given to the instrument on the simpler prin- 
ciple. This preference is strongly approved by Professor 
Litirow, of Vienna, im a communication to the secretary, 
(No. XIV.) containing some miscellaneous observations, he 
there remarks, 


« Tt was extremely interesting to me to observe by your letter 
that Mr. Troughton, whose opinion is of such great weight, is 
against the repeating circle....the idea of T. Mayer, who first 

roduced instruments of multiplication, is, without doubt, excel- 

ie in theory ; but there are many things good in theory which 
aré bad, or at least difficultly applicable, to practice. Since I 
have had occasion to use these instruments I became of Mr. 
Troughton’s opinion. Several times | have proposed to myself to 
combat this abuse which throws us back, &c.-+-«It is a kind of 
malady which has got possession of all my countrymen; and I 
believe that the memoir of Mr, Troughton (which I would wil- 
lingly translate into German,) is the only medicine that can cure 
it,”’ 

These remarks apply to the principle of the instrument, 
and will therefore probably be little affected by Mr. Dolland’s 
improvements, great as they may be, in the details of its 
nn 

connection with the same subject may be considered 
the paper No. VIII. by Professor Gauss, on ‘* the new Me« 
ridian Circle at Gottingen.” This instrument is constructed 
by Reichenbach, and after a considerable series of trials the 
Professor is desirous, in contormity to the wish of the Suciety, 
to make its merits more generally known to the astronomical 
world. It is adapted at once for a transit and for the mea 
surement of altitudes ; and possesses the most delicate adjust- 
ments. We are aware that many eminent observers doubt the 
expediency of employing the same instrument both for tran- 
sits and altitudes ; but from the details given in this memoir 
every one must be convinced of the very great degree of ac- 
curacy with which this instrument appears to be applicable 
to both purposes. ‘The Professor, among other details, makes 
some observations on that very general source of small errors, 
the yielding of the machinery by its own weight: concerning 
the extent and operation of which he remarks that we know 
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little. -Me, however, suggests a very simple method of ob- 
serving the amount of any such error: this is by observing 
the senith distance of a star directly, and then by reflection 
frem a surface of water; in which case if the telescope be 
bent, it will in the first instance give an angle with the ho- 
rizon less, and in the second, greater, than the true. With 
this instrament, however, the difference was insensible. 

The Society appear to pay very deserved attention to im- 
provements in these important instraments, which though 
coger the most extreme simplicity in their principle, are 
yet attended with the greatest difficulty in their lesser adjust- 
ments, and require the most extreme nicety both in their 
construction and employment in order te obtain such results 
as may be consistent with the present highly improved state 
of the theory of astronomy. In the earlier ages of the 
scieuce, the instruments in use were as superfluous in the 
complication of their principle as they were deficient in the 
aceuracy of their construction: it is the boast of modern 
science that its operations are few in number, and depending 
on the simplest of all possible principles ; whilst the results 
of those operations are obtained to the highest conceivable 
piteh of precision. Astronomers in the earlier stages of the 
science seem to have thought that the instruments most 
proper for observation were those that imitated the celestial 
sphere: they observed the heavenly bodies in every different 
part of their path; hence their astrolabes and armillary 
spheres, and their wooden quadrants inscribed with lines 
and divisions of the rudest construction. Now, however, 
astronomers do not follow a star from east to west, but wait 
for itin the south. Their principal instruments are fixed in 
the plane of the meridian; by these are determined merely 
the height of a heavenly body in that plane, and _the time of 
its passage or transit over it. From such simple 6bservations 
they deduce all the motions of the planetary bodies amon 
the fixed stars, and hence all the elements of the solar 
system. ‘The progress in the simplicity of instruments along 
with their improvement in accuracy of construction, is par- 
ticularly remarked by Mr. Troughton, at the conclusion of 
his paper, which we have before noticed. He observes, 


_“ Tam informed that some of our instrument-makers are at this 
time endeavouring to improve the repeating circle: but I would 
submit it to their serious consideration, whether their time and 
talents might not be better employed in perfecting the art of gra. 
duation, and in the construction of instruments of better promise, 
As it was the rudeness and inaccuracy uf dividing which brought 
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this instrument. into existence, one would think that as the art be- 
comés cultivated, it will fall into disuse. The art in this country 
is certain] puterenty advanced to set repeating instruments 
aside: and if I am rightly informed, several foreign artists are at ° 
this time pursuing the course of its improvement, in which for 
many years they had been impeded by circumstances which science 
could not controul, It is therefore my opinion that as the division 


of instruments becomes generally improved, so will the repeating 
circle hasten to its dissolution.” 


Amongst those simple but important instruments by which 
the business of observation is chiefly conducted, the plain 
transit instrument is one of the principal : and from its sim- 
plicity, as well as the important class of observations made 
with it, is one which is universally adopted by amateur ob- 
servers. Hence any good directions respecting its use will 
be of very general advantage. This is the object of that 
excellent astronomer, Mr. F. Baily, (to whom this Society 
in particular is in every way greatly indebted,) in a paper, 
No. II[. ‘ Pointing out a Method of fixing Instruments of 
this kind accurately in the Meridian.” ' 

The application of optical principles to the perponse of the 
astronomer is one of the most important as well as most intri- 
cate parts of science. In this department there are three 
very profound and elaborate papers, by the Rev. Dr. Pearson, 
on “ the Subject of Micrometers constructed on the double- 
refracting Property of Rock Crystal ;” Nos. IV. V, and VI, 
into any account of these inventions and the investigations 
connected with them, it would far exceed our design to 
enter. We have only to recommend them for examination, 
as highly important to the astronomer. 

The papers we have now enumerated are those which com 
prize that part of the Society's labours which relates to the 
construction of instruments, In order to complete our de- 
sigu of giving a general view of the nature of the undertak- 
ing, we will proceed to a very brief account of the remaining 
portions of the work: 

The double, or compound stars, are amongst the most in- 
teresting ohjects which engage the attention of observers. 
And it is to Sir W. Herschel that we are indebted for almost 
all our information respecting the phoenomena they present, 
On this subject he bas added to the existing knowledge by a 
numerous collection of observations given in No. XV. of this 
volume, in which he has determined the places, and various 
particulars, of 145 pew double stars. He observes that 
many of these observations are very imperfect, so that any 
lover of astronemy, furnished with a proper telescope and 
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micrometers, who wishes to undertake the work of complet- 
ing these observations will find sufficient employment in this 
interesting pursuit. And with this view he lays them before 
the Society. 

On the same subject Mr. South has commanicated a paper, 
No. VIL. in which he discusses the best mode of examining 
these interesting objects; and with great deference to the 
practice of Sir W. Herschel, suggests what he considers 
the preferable mode of examining them on the meridian, by 
means of the telescopes attac ched to the various instruments 
fixed in its plane. ‘The advantages of readily finding the 
star ; the superior steadiness of the instrument; the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded of examining the star in its most advan- 
tageous situation; the uniformity in the appearance ef the 
compound stars, which they present to the eye and position of 
ithe observer, whereby he is materially assisted in his future 
observations of them; and lastly, the facility which these 
instruments afford to the dispatch of observations ; are what 
he considers the superiority of this plan to consist in. The 
chief objection to observing these objects with the fixed tele- 
soopes of meridian instruments, appears to have been the 
want of sufficient magnilying power. ‘This objection, bow- 
ever, Mr. South observes, no longer exists, as means have 
now been found for adapting sufticiently high magnifying 
powers to fixed instruments. And the great importance of 
some of the advantages of his method make him particularly 
strenuous iv recommending it to the notice of astronomers. 
te subjoins an extensive catalogue of double stars, giving 
their positions and variations. 

A considerable collection of observations on the eclipse of 
September 7th, 1820, is given in Nos. IX. X. and XVII. 
by some of the most able astronomers both at home and 
abroad. LEngravings are given representing the annular ap- 
pearance, with some remarkable pboenomena with which it 
was attended, as observed at several places on the Continent. 
At Amsterdam Protessor Van Swinden observed, just before 
the annulus commenced, and immediately over that part of 
the sun between the cusps, a small arch of light. As soon 
as the annulus was formed, the limbs of the sun and moon 
appeared to be connected by several dark threads or lines, 
these by degrees broke, and the annulus was completed, 
They formed again, however, before its dissolution. 

Another pheenomenon, somewhat similar, is recorded by 
Mr. E. H. Greve, at the same place. He observed first, the 
cusps grow obtuse, then some bright indentations on the 
meen's dark limb between them. These increased in number 
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antil by degrees they seemed to melt together, and the an- 
nulus was completed. Its dissolution was atteaded with 
similar appearances in a reversed order. As these phoeno- 
mena were apparently of a similar nature with those men- 
tioned by M. Van Swinden, the difference between them was 
very probably owing to a difference in the power of the tele- 
scopes they employed, 

Nos. XI. and XII. consist of “ Observations on the Comet 
seen in the Constellatign Pegasus,” by M. Nicollet and 
D'’Olbers. The latter observer also makes some remarks on 
the luminous appearance lately seen in the dark part of the 
moon. On which subject there is also a communication, 
No. XIII. from the Rev. M. Ward. The general opinion 
seems to be against its being of a volcanic nature, as was 
suggested by Captain Kater. 

No. XVI. contains.a very extensive and elaborate set of 
tables, for the reduction of the fixed stars ; by that indefa- 
tigable observer, Mr. Stephen Groombridge ; which cannot 
fail to be of great service to astronomers. 

Upon all these latter papers, however, we could not make 
any further remarks without taking the subjects in much 
more minute detail than our limits would allow. But as our 
principal object is to give our readers a general view of the 
nature and objects of this very promising association, and 
of the tendency of its transactions, we trust that the account 
we have given may have afforded suflicient specimens to 
answer this purpose. ‘The papers contained in this volume 
will all be read with great interest by the professed culti- 
vator of the science: some of them are, indeed, of standard 
value and utility: and the publication is, upon the whole, 
well calculated to promote the objects which the Society, in 
its first address, professes to have more especially in view, 

And while the establishment tends directly to the increas- 
ing improvement of the science, and the communication of 
intelligence among its more advanced cultivators, we con- 
sider it also to afford other and equally great advantages, of 
a secondary nature, and obtained, as it were, indirectly, in 
the pursuit of its more primary designs. The proceedings 
of the Society in general appear extremely well calculated 
to improve and assist younger astronomical students. ‘This 
institution will afford a school, under the sanction of the 
highest names in this department, whence those who are just 
commencing a practical acquaintance with the phonomena 
of the science, will probably take the tone of their studies ;- 
and thus be led to form their pursuits apon the best models, 
and direct their researches to the most useful purposes. And 
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we think it must be admitted by all who are conversant 
with the philosophical productions of the day, that multitudes 
of instances shew the ssity for such advice and assist- 
ance, us might teach, not only the correct methods ‘of en- 
quiry, but the proper selection of subjects for research. Such 
instruction must be communicated by example, not by pre- 
cept; and of all the means of affording it the best and most 
efficacious will probably be the belp and auspices of an insti- 
tution like that we are contemplating. 


Art. V. Table Talk; or original Essays. By William 
‘Hazlitt. 8vo. pp. 406; Vol. LU. Colbarn. 1822. 


Mr. Hazuirt likes to go on a journey alone; and, as far as 
Mr. Hazlitt himself is concerned, if we may trust his own 
account, we are quite sure all his acquaintances must agree 
with him. Mr. Hazlitt when he is on a journey goes ‘‘ to, 
thinking.” ‘‘ I laugh, Erun, I leap, I sing for joy. From 
the top of yonder rolling cloud I plunge,” &c. &c. &e. Then 
daisies “leap to his heart,” as well they may, while he. is 
thus rapt in extacy; and after he has allowed his “ vague 
notions to float like the down of the thistle before the breeze,” 
when he turns into a hedge alehouse for his night’s lodging, 
his thinking takes a less unearthly bent, and he most unsen- 
timentally thinks what be shall have for supper, ‘* eggs and a 
rasher, a rabbit smothered in onions, or an excellent veal 
outlet!” What a blessing it is to go to bed without fear of 
indigestion and the night-mare ! 

Mr. Hazlitt delights in an inn, because it is a place in 
which he can “ hold to the universe only by a dish of sweet- 
breads.” In an inn at Bridgewater he sat up half the night 
to read Paul and Virginia, and in the same place he got 
through two volumes of Madame D’Arblay’s Camilla. ‘* It 
was on the Xth. of April 1798,” that he sat down to a vo- 
lume of the New Eloise at the inn at Llangollen “ overa 
bottle of sherry and a cold chicken.” Moreover this was his 
birth-day; and it was very natural and very fitting on so glo- 
rious an anniversary, not only that he should record it, and its 
solemnities, for the benefit of the public, but also that he 
should be very “ proud” and very “glad” as he walked 
“along the high road.” We too have walked on the same 
road, but as it was not on our birth-day, nor on the fumes of 
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a cald chicken, the new Bloise and some old sherry, we riever 
saw the ‘‘ heavenly. vision” which blessed Mr. Hazlitt;-and 
‘on which were written, iu letters large as hepe could make 
them, these four words, LineERty, GENIUS, LovE, Vinr- 
TUB.” 
In seeing works of art Mr. Hazlitt does not wish to be 
alone; but as he tersely and logically expresses himself 
“rather the contrary for the former reason reversed.” He 
can himself do the honors indifferently well; he has lionized 
strangers at Oxford with no mean eclit; was ‘ at home in 
the Bodleian ;” and at Blenheim quite superseded the pow- 
dered ‘* Ciceront” (Cicerone) who shewed the pictures. 
When Mr. Hazlitt is not on a journey he passes his even- 
ings for the most part in a place of public resort, which by 
an error of the press or the pen, is termed a coffee house. 
Surely another liquor rather than coffee is vended in those 
houses, wherein persons sit relishing over “ a glass of humme« 
ing ale” “‘ with a pipe in their mouths.” Mr. Hazlitt isa 
little unseasonably surprized that he seldom hears ‘ the world 
before the flood or the intermediate state of souls,” discussed 
by these lovers of barley wine and Virginia, even when 
“panch” is briskly circulating, or when one of the most 
parsimonious frequenters of the tap ‘* calls for another half 
mats 4 , 
. One.of Mr. Hazlitt’s Essays is on Criticism, not on Aris- 
totle and Longinus, but on us and our brethren. In a note 
he gives the following anecdote of the Monthly Review. _ 


«<A Mr. Rose and the Rev. Dr. Kippis were for many years its 
principal support. Mrs. Rose (I have heard my father say) con- 
tributed the Monthly Catalogue. There is sometimes a certain 
tartness and the woman’s tongue in it. . It is said of Gray’s Elegy 
~—‘ This little poem, however humble its pretensions, is not oe 
elegance or merit.’ The characters of prophet and critic are 
always united.” P. 122, | : 


The rest of this essay is explanatory of his own feelings 
towards reviewers in general ; for whom he appears to enter- 
tain the same species of grateful remembrance which many a 
shrewd knave, with an itching palm and a well scored back, 
professes to retain for the cart and the cat and nine tails. —_- 

The chronology of their several books is a matter of no 
little importance, as far as reputation for sagacity is concerned 
to those whose days ate perpetually employed in book mak? 
ing. Mr. Hazlitt, we believe, has been all his life» emgaged 
as a premier puppet shew-man at the cockney institution over 
Blackfriars’ Bridge ; and in writing fur any bookseller whd 
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would pay him. A note informs us, that the following pas- 
sage was written in January 1821: and we suppose this note 
is intended as a sidewind admission, that the passage would 
not have been written at all if Mr. Hazlitt had known any 
thing about the matter on which he wrote, or if Mr. O'Meara 
had published before him. But so it is, whenever a favourite 
theory is permitted to outrun plain fact. 


«* Past cure, past hope. It is chiefly this cause (together with 
something of constitutional character) which has enabled the 
greatest man in modern history to bear his reverses of fortune with 
gay magnanimity, and to submit to the loss of the empire of the 
world with as little discomposure as if he had been playing a game 
at chess. This does not prove by our theory that he did not use 
to fly into violent passions with Talleyrand for plaguing him with 
bad news when things went wrong. He was mad at uncertain 
forebodings of disaster, but resigned to its consummation. A man 


may dislike impertinence, yet have no quarrel with necessity !’’ 
P, 155, 


It is probable that some similar after-discovery has made it 
necessary to pen another note to a still sublimer passage, which 
the reader, when he has arrived at his climax of amazement, 
is desired to consider as having “‘ nothing to do with any real 
facts or feelings.” Mr. Hazlitt has been descanting on love, 
and pointing out some peculiarities of his own amatory taste, 
which direct his advances to ‘‘ red elbows, hard hands, black 
stockings and mob caps.” Among such he would lead us 
to suppose (and we readily give him all the credit which he 
claims) that he can enumerate not a few bonnes fortunes. 
But to which of his baxom* moptwisters the passage below 
refers he has the singular delicacy to’conceal. 


‘* The image of some fair creature is engraven on my inmost 
soul ; it is on that I build my claim to her regard, and expect her 
to see into my heart, as I see her form always before me. Where- 
ever she treads, pale primroses, like her face, vernal hyacinths, like 
her brow, spring up beneath her feet, and music hangs on every 
bough: but all is cold, barren, and desolate without her. ‘Thus I 
feel and thus I think. But have I ever told herso? No. Or if 
1 did, would she understand it? No, I ‘ hunt the wind, I wor- 
ship a statue, I cry aloud to the desert.’ To see beauty is not to be 
beautiful, to pine in love is not to be loved again.” P. 169. 


** Thought has in me cancelled pleasure ; and this dark forehead, 
bent upon truth, is the rock on which all affection has split. And 
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* Our readers probably know the German derivation of this word, which 
makes it peculiarity applicable here. 
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thus I waste my life in one long sigh; nor ever (till too late) be- 
held a gentle face turned gently upon mine!--+--+ But'no! not too 
late, if that face, pure, modest, downcast, tender, with angel sweéet- 
ness, not only gladdens the prospect of the future, but sheds its 
radiance on the past, smiling in tears. A purple light hovers round 
my head. The air of love is in the room. As I look at my long- 
neglected copy of the Death of Clorinda, golden gleams play upon 
the canvas, as they used when I pene it. The flowers of Hope 
and Joy springing up in my mind, recal the time when they first 
bloomed there. The years that are fled knock at the door and 
enter. I am in the Louvre once more. The sun of Austerlitz 
has not set. It still shines here—in my heart; and he, the son of 
glory, is not dead, nor ever shall, to me. [ am as when my life 
began. The rainbow is in the sky again. I see the skirts of the 
departed years. All that I have thought and felt has not been in 
vain. I am not utterly worthless, unregarded ; nor shall I die and 
wither of pure scorn. Now could I sit on the tomb of Liberty, 
and write a Hymnto Love. Oh! if I am deceived, let me be de- 
ceived still. Let me live in the Elysium of those soft looks; poison 
me with kisses, kill me with smiles; but stili mock me with thy 
love!” P. 171, | 


Mr. Hazlitt is very fond of rackets, but cannot abide a 
chess board. The only thing he ever piqued himself uporr 
was writing ‘‘ the” (xat’ eoxmv) Essay on the Principles‘of 
Human Action; we are quite ashamed of our ignorance bat 
we really never heard of the essay. He loves cabbage plants 
and peas, and the sight of a child’s kite gives him a twinge at 
his elbow. When he was a boy his father used to take him to 
the. Montpelier Tea-gardens at Walworth. 


‘‘ Do I go there now? No; the place is deserted, and its bor, 

ders and its beds o’erturned. Is there, then, nothing that can 
‘ Bring back the hour 
Of glory in the grass, of splendour in the flower?" 

Oh! yes. I unlock the casket of memory, and draw back the war- 
ders of the brain; and there this scene of my infant wanderings 
still lives uofaded, or with fresher dyes. A new sense comes upon 
me, as in a dream; a richer perfume, brighter colours start out ; 
my eyes dazzle; my heart heaves with its new load of bliss, and I 
am a child again. My sensations are all glossy, spruce, voluptuous, 
and fine: they wear a candied coat, and are in.holiday trim, | I see 
the beds of larkspur with purple eyes; tall holyogks, red and yel- 
low; the broad sun-flowers, caked in gold, with bees buzzing 
round them; wildernesses of pinks, and hot-glowing pionies; 
poppies run to seed; the sugared lily, and faint mignionette, all, 
ranged in order, and as thick as they can grow; the box-tree bor- 
ders; the gravel-walks, the painted alcove, the confectionary, the 
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clotted cream :—1 think I see them now with sparkling laoks ; or 
have they vanished while I have been writing this description of 
them? No matter; they will return again when I least think of 
them,” P, 223. 


Mr. Hazlitt has had a taste of barberries in his mouth for 
forty years ; and it still acts upon him like asixth sense. The 
smell of a brick-kiln conveys to his nose (as it probably does 
to every body else’s nese) * the evidence of its own identity.” 
in « drizzling spring-shower he always thinks of a little pub- 
lic house near Wem in Shropshire, where he once drank a 
glass of ale. He finds his great intellectual superiority 
vusly troublesome in society. One person inquires point 
blank, what articles he bas written in the Edinburgh Re- 
view ? another, in his very hearing, asks ** which is Mr. Haz- 
litt?” and in self defence he is often obliged to shew flattering 
letters from foreign correspondents, and to plead guilty to the 
weekly witticisms which he intersperses among the more so- 
lemn blasphemies of the Examiner. Mr. Hazlitt has made 
a discovery in classical antiquity which is wholly new to us, 
lle is speaking of the difficulty of becoming accurately ac- 
quainted with the characters of our near relations ; and he 
supports his paradox by an illustration given with a most ex- 
cathedraical pomposity. ‘“ ‘The Penates, the household Gods 
are veiled.” Now the Penates were not veiled. Every school- 
boy could tell him that the Lares were covered with a dog 
skin, and perhaps could add the reason ; every school-boy also 
could distinguish, (which Mr. Hazlitt it seems cannot,) be- 
tween the Lares and the Penates. Having dismissed his id- 


lustration we will give a specimen of his argument on this 
point. 


“* Not only is there a wilful and habitual blindness in near kin- 
dred to each other’s defects, but an incapacity to judge from the 
quantity of materials, from the contradictoriness of the evidence. 
The chain of particulars is too long and massy for us to lift it or put 
it into the most approved ethical scales. The concrete result does 
not answer to any abstract theory, to any logical definition. There 
is black, and white, and grey, square and round—there are too 
many anomalies, too many redeeming points, in poor human na- 


ture, such as it actually is, for us to arrive at a smart, summary de- 
eision onit.” P. 359. 


With this we must conclude, for we can scarcely hope to 
exceed it. If Mr. Haalitt really talks at table such matters 
as he here writes for his Table Talk, we should very much 


like to dine im his company (at a third person’s house) for 
once in our lives, 
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Art. VI. A Voyage of Discovery, into the South Sea and 
Behring's Straits, for the Purpose of exploring a North- 
East Passage, undertaken in the Years 1815—1818, at 
the Expence of his Highness the Chancellor of the Empire, 
Count Romanzoff, in the Ship Rurick, under the Com- 
mand of the Lieutenant in the Russian Imperial Navy, 
Otto Von Kotzebue. Illustrated with numerous Plates 
and Maps. In three Vols. 8vo. Price 21. 5s. Long- 
man and Co. 1821. 


THE expedition of which Lieutenant Von Kotzebue was ap- 
pointed commander, was undertaken at the sole expence of 
Count Romanzoff. The Count’s first intention was to des- 
patch two ships, one from Russia, which, after a voyage 
through the South Sea, should penetrate Behring’s Straits ; 
the other from America, to explore the boundaries of Baf- 
fin’s Bay. The last of these attempts was not made, and 
it has subsequently been rendered unnecessary by Captain 
Parry’s voyage. Lieutenant Kotzebue, the son of the cele- 
brated writer, when very young, had sailed with Krasen- 
stern, and, as a youth, had attracted the attention of that 
veteran mariner, by the accuracy of his astronomical obser- 
vations, and the skill with-which he constructed charts. 
After other services, he had the good fortane to please Count 
Romanzoff on his first introduction to him; and the ardour 
which he displayed for discovery, his coolness in danger, 
and his conduct during his intercourse with the savages whom 
le visited, all satisfy us that it would not have been easy for 
that enlightened nobleman to have fixed his choice on an of- 
ficer better calculated for the difficult and hazardous duties 
on which he embarked. 

The Rurick, a vessel of 180 tons burden, was built in 
Sweden. The astronomical and physical instraments with 
which she was provided, were framed in England, by Trough- 
ton, Jones, Tully, Barraud, and Hardy; and Lieutenant 
Kotzebue bears a most willing testimony to their excellence. 
Horsburgh, Arrowsmith, and Durcy supplied an extensive 
collection of maps. The English Admiralty presented a life- 
boat gratuitously, which, however, was subsequently found 
too large for the Rurick to carry; and clothing, spices, 
medicines, surgical instruments, &c. were procured from 
London. Large quantities, also, of Donkin’s preserved 
meat were purchased, and to the merits of this most invalua- 
ble discovery frequent references are made in the course of 
he voyage. The crew consisted of the commander, Kot- 
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zebue, Schischmareff, a lieutenant, Dr. Eschcholz, physician, 
Messieurs Von Chamisso and Von Wormskiold, naturalists ; 
M, Choris, a painter; three second mates, two subaltern 
officers, and twenty sailors. The Rurick carried two masts, 
and mounted eight guns, and thus equipped she sailed from 
Cronstadt, on July 30, L815. 

Lieutenant Kotzebue appears to have been much pleased 
by his reception in England, on touching at Plymouth. He 
had bad weather in getting out of the harbour, and was not 
without apprehension of shipwreck, before his expedition 
could be fairly said to have commenced. Cape Horn was 
doubled without much difficulty; and a Russian. ship an- 
chored for the first time in Conception Bay. Great hospi- 
tality was shewn to the visitors by the authorities of Chili; 
bat the Lieutenant’s gallantry was not a little offended b 
finding the young ladies seated at his feet in a ball-room, 
und his politeness not a little pat to the test when he was 
ollered the fashionable beverage, a decoction from the herb 
Paragaay. Each guest, by turns, sucks a few drops from the 
spout of a silver vessel; Kotzebue suppressed his dislike to 
this unpleasavt custom, but could not suppress bis pain when 
he found his lips scalded. He had neglected to observe that 
the heated spout is grasped only by the teeth. 

On an island towards the eastern shore of Behring’s Straits 
Lieutenant Kotzebue was greeted in a very friendly manner 
by the natives. After some previous salutations and pre- 
sents, the commander of the horde invited his visitor to his 
tent. ‘There a greasy piece of leather was spread as a seat 
for the guest, and each person present, approaching in turn, 
embraced him, rubbed his nose hardly against the stranger’s 
nose, then spit upon his own hands and wiped thei several 
times over the face of his newly acquired friend. A wooden 
trough, of whale blubber, of which Lieutenant Kotzebue 
wheedled his stomach to partake, confirmed the favourable 
impressions which the savages had conceived, and they 
parted from the navigator with great apparent regret. 

Un approaching St. Lawrence’s island three boats came 
out to meet the Rarick. As they neared the vessel the crews 
commenced a mourntul song, and a chief rising up from the 
middle boat, held out a small black dog. ‘Then, speaking a 
lew expressive words, he drew a knife, plunged it into the 
vietim, and threw its body into the sea. Amity being thus 


formally established, a few of them ventured on board the 
ship. 


Tn longitude 166°, 24’, latitude 6fi°. 14’. the coast took a 
directiva very mach to the east; a broad inlet shewed itself ; 
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the land on the east svon vanished, and high mountains 
appeared on the north. Expectation was at its height. It 
was possible that this might be the long sought for north-east 
passage. A current entered the strait, ranning a mile and 
a half an hour to the north-east. ‘The open sea lay before 
them, but the depth, as they advanced, decreased till it was 
no where more than five or six fathoms. This circumstance 
diminished, if not extinguished their hopes, and Kotzebue 
resolved to explore the remainder of the bay, if such it was, 
in his boat. Having landed, they encountered some Ame- 
ricans, who treated them civilly, and invited them to a hut. 
The wife and two children of one of them were found in it. 
The lady took a fancy to Kotzebue’s bright buttons, and 
secretly endeavoured to twist them off. Fuiling in this, she 
sent the two children, who, being wholly wrapped in fur, 
crawled about him like young bears, and playfully tried to 
bite them off. Kotzebue had observed a second opening in 
his circuit of the bay, and took much trouble to make his 
host comprehend that he wanted to know how far this branch 
extended. The American seated himself on the ground, and 
rowed eagerly with his arms, interrupting this business nine 
times, by closing his eves, and resting his head on his hand. 
The case could not be clearer ; it was nine days’ voyage. 

The mode of barter among these Americans is precisely 
the same as that which Herodotus describes of an older 
people. ‘The stranger who wants to sell first comes and places 
his goods upon the shore, and then retires. ‘The American 
next comes, examines the goods, places by them as many 
skins as he thinks they are worth, and then retires in his torn 
also. If the stranger is satisfied he takes the skins and leaves 
his goods: if he is “not, he lets all the things lie, aud retires a 
second time, in the hope that the buyer will make an addi- 
tional offer. ‘Their method of feeding i is distinguished for its 
simplicity. A seal, just killed, is placed i in the midst of the 
party, its belly is cut open, and each, after the other, puts 
his head in, and sucks out the blood. When their thirst is 
satisfied, every man cuts for himself a gobbet of the flesh, 
which he devours without much attention to mastication, 

To this sound Kotzebue gave his own name. He found 
in it an admirable anchorage, and to use his own words, ‘ I 
certainly hope that this sound may lead to important disco- 
veries next year, and though a north-east passege may not, 
with certainty, be depended upon, yet, I believe, I shall be 
able to penetrate much farther to the east.” The few days 
more in which these seas would be navigable (it was already the 
L8th of August) forbade him to delay longer, and he crossed 
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over to East Cape, on the Asiatic coast. In bis intercourse 
with the natives here he was forcibly struck by a distinctive 
peculiarity which he had before remarked between the 
northern and southern savages. In the south, one of the 
most acceptable presents is a looking glass. In the north, on 
the coutrary, directly a native sees the reflection of his own 
image, he shudders and runs away. 

The dresses among the Asiatio inhabitants of Behring’s 
Straits are the same as those of the Americans, but the latter 
are more cleanly. The former, the Tschukutskoi, were in- 
variably cheerful and friendly ; they brought numerous pre- 
sents; and though they stole somewhat in return it was not 
with the sanction of the chiefs. A criminal who was detected 
in the act of secreting a pair of scissars, was punished in a 
manner which Kotzebue describes to be as painful as it is 
singular. A circle is drawn on the ground, about six feet in 
diameter, and upon this the culprit is condemned to run for 
a given time, in a short trot, always in the same direction. 
The difficulty of keeping from falling is stated to be very 
great. ‘The hostility of the Tschukutskoi to their opposite 
neighbours is exceedingly rancorous. They recognised by 
the bones worn in the under lip the portraits of some Ame- 
ricans, which Mr. Choris had taken; and one of them draw- 
ing his knife exclaimed, ‘“‘ If I meet such a fellow with two 
bones I will run him through.” 

On his arrival at Oonalashka, Kotzebue learnt a zoological 
fact which probably has not been so gravely stated since the 
days of the veracious Sinbad, namely, that whales were 
sometimes found one hundred and eighty feet in length, and 
that the people engaged at the opposite ends of the fish must 
halloo very loud to be able to understand one another. 

This story, however, was equalled by one which was told 
our voyager, in a land of comparative civilization. The go- 
vernor of Manilla, ‘ A well-informed, intelligent man, as- 
sured him that horses often ran away into the interior of the 
country. There a bird makes its nest in the upper part of 
the animal's tail: the horse grows lean, and does not recover 
even after the bird has flown away with its young.” 

In California, the governor of St. Francisco entertained 
his visitors with a fight between a bull and a bear. The lat- 
ter are so numerous, that dragoons are as commonly sent on 
horseback into the forests to catch a bear, “(as we would 
order a cook to bring a goose from the pen.” Both bull and 
bear are wild, and each is caught bya noose. Their com- 
bat was remarkable, and, though the bull frequently tossed 
bis antagonist, the bear, strange to say, was victor in the end. 
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‘Famaahmaah, the king of the Sandwich Islands, is well 
known to the readers of voyages. His dress, when Kotze- 
bue first saw him, consisted of a white shirt, blue pantaloons, 
ured waistcoat, and a coloured neckcleth. His courtiers, 
for the most part, were clothed in blach frock coats, not re- 
markable for their closeness of fit. One of the ministers had 
the waist of this dress coat, (which was his sole article of ce- 
vering,) half up his back. It had been buttoned in front with 
great difficulty, and he perspired copiously ander his trouble- 
some magnificence: yet he hore it as patiently as a nymph of 
J750 submitted to tight lacing. The sentinels were quite 
naked, with a musquet in their hand, and a eartridge box 
and pair of pistols tied round their waist. 

The favourite queen, Kahumanna, was sitting in her own 
house, between two other ladies, smoking tobacco, driving 
away the flies with a fan, combing her hair, and eating water 
melons. Children here learn to smoke before they can walk. 
Kahumanna, after a few whifls, swallowed part of the smoke 
and emitted the rest through her nostrils. She then handed 
the pipe to her visitor, and, not a little astonished at his re- 
fusal, passed it to her neighbour, who, after a short enjoy- 
ment, gave it to the third. As soon as the first pipe was 
emptied, a second was filled, and the former transfer recom- 
menced. The hair is cut short, excepting for two inches 
over the forehead. Itis then smeared with streaks of a white 
sticky substance, and combed back so as to rise above the 
dark brown countenance. All the queens were very corpu- 
lent, and none of them less than fifty years of age. 

The heir apparent, as successor to the throne, has already 
begun to exercise the rights of his father. These, at present, 
consist in fulfilling the most important taboos. The first of 
these is, that nobody must see him by day. The unfortunate 
violator of this strange custom expiates his transgression by 
death. The prince, on his admission to these privileges, as- 
sumes the magnanimous title of Lio-Lio, or Dog of all Dogs. 
When Kotzebue had his audience, he found the Dog of all 
Dogs, tall, fat, and naked, lying stretched on his stomach on 
the ground. He is about two and twenty, and is likely to 
prove a very unworthy successor to his sagacious and enter- 
prising father. 

Tamaabmaah walked with Kotzebue to a Morai, and hav- 
ing embraced one of the statues, he said, ‘* These are our 
gods whom I worship: whether I do right or wrong I do not 
know; but I follow my faith, which cannot be wicked, as it 
commands me never to do wrong.” He had already feasted 
lns visitors most plentifully on a hog. Op his return home 
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he sate down to table himself. Banana leaves were used as 
dishes. ‘The repast consisted of boiled fish, yams, taro roots, 
and a roasted bird, a little larger than a sparrow, which is 
very rare, and, like the water of Choaspes, is food 


* Of none but kings *.”" 


Instead of bread he eat taro-dough, which when diluted 
with water becomes a soft pap. It stood at his right hand, 
in a gourd shell, and whenever he ate fish or flesh he dipped 
his forefinger in the dough, and dexterously stuffed a portion 
into his mouth. Ile perceived that the Europeans attentivel 
observed his motions, and said in consequence, “‘ This i is the 
cus'om in my country, and I will not depart from it.” An 
attendant close to him held a wooden box with a lid, in the 
form of a snufl box, which was opened when the king wished 
to spit, and was shut closely after the operation. ‘This careful 
custody of the royal saliva arises froma belief that as long as 
they possess this treasure, their enemies cannot affect him by 
any illness produced through magic. 

From the island of Woahoo, Kareimokn, the governor un- 
der Tamaahmaah, sent out an Englishman of the name of He- 
bottel, (we doubt the orthography of this name,) as pilot. 
‘The governor himself, on his first visit, was dressed in a very 
tight coat, waistcoat, and breeches, a cocked hat, and topped 
boots. He was accompanied by his suite, all richly capari- 
soned, but they were obliged to abstain from eating, because 
pork was unlawful unless ‘previously consecrated in a Morai, 
und all the other dishes, having been dressed over the same 
lire, were faboo. But drink of any kind was acceptable, and 
‘without difliculty they swallowed a bottle of rum at one 
draught.” A few days afterwards the governor returned tbe 
banquet, and excused his own absence through an Englistr 
interpreter, by saying, his lady was so very tipsy that he was 
unable to leave ber. 

In latitude 9°. 43’. longitude 189°. 53’. (the Russians, we 
suppose, count all round the globe,) Lieut. Kotzebue fell in 
with an extensive coral reef. ‘Two straits were found in it, 
one of whieh afforded a hazardous passage to the Rurick. 
Within the reef, which girtit like a wall, was a huge bay, in 
which a perfectly smooth and clear water was stadded with 
numerons islands. ‘Their base is coral, and they are entirely 
formed by the labours of submarine animals. 
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* We know, as well as Jortin, that other Persians besides the king, drank ot 
the wate =. of Choaspes; although perhaps the king himself might drink of no 


ther. Rat the passage, as Milton gives it, suits our purpose best without this 
refine ment, 
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“ The spot on which I stood filled me with astonishment, and 
Tadored in silent admiration the omnipotence of God, wha had 
given even to these minute animals the power to construct such 
awork. My thoughts were confounded when I considered the im- 
mense series of years that must elapse, before such an island can 
rise from the fathomless abyss of the ocean, and become visible 
on the surface. Ata future period they will assume another 
shape ; all the islands will join and form a circular slip of earth, 
with a pond or lake in the circle ; and this form will again change, 
as these animals continue building, till they reach the-surface, and 
then the water will one day vanish, and only one great island be 
visible. It is a strange feeling to walk about on a living island, 
where all below is actively at work.” Vol. Il. p. 36. 


Anintercourse was soon established with the natives; se- 
veral Baydares (or boats of skin) approached the Rurick, and 
out of one of them, four men leaped into the water, and swam 


towards the European vessel. 


* One of them led the way, bearing a large shell-horn ; the others 
followed with cocoa-nuts and pandanus fruit; and those who had 
remained behind, awaited in silence the success of their embassy, 
which advanced towards us with much confidence. The leader, 
with the horn, was advantageously distinguished by his whole ap- 
pearance: he was a tall, well-made man, of thirty ; his black hair, 
which was elegantly bound together upon his head, was ornamented 
with a wreath of white flowers, in the form of a crown. In his 
ear-holes, which were remarkabiy large, he wore rolls of tortoise- 
shell, eunanbtited with flowers; round his neck hung various gay 
ornaments : he was differently tattooed, and much more than the 
others, which gave him the appearance of a man in armour: his 
face, animated by a pair of most expressive eyes, was adorned with 
whiskers. Astonishment, fear, and curiosity, alternated in his 
countenance; but, overcoming his feelings, he advanced towards 
me witha majestic step, and repeatedly uttering the word Aidara ! 
presented to me his shell-horn.” Vol. IL. p. $9. : 


Rarick, for such his name proved to be, pointed some- 
times to the sun, and sometimes to the sky, as if inquiring 
from which the strangers had descended. His astonishment 
at the various new objects presented to him, was always ex- 
pressed by a loud prvlonged O h! his companions, who: 
otherwi-e did not utter a sound, repeated it, and the third 
echo of this O——h! was returned from the surrounding ca- 
nues. On farther acquaintance, the customary pledge of 
amity was required by Rarick, in an exchange of names with 
the uropean Tumon or chief. Kotzebue assumed the name 
of Rarick; Rarick that of Totabue, which we hold to be very 
accurate propuuciation. The ship was called Lllip Oa (large 
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boat,) and as they were unacquainted with avy quadruped, 
excepting the rat, which they called Didirick, a dog, which 
was introduced to them, and at which they were exceedingly 
frightened, received the name of oe | Didirick (Large Rat,) 
In time they were sufficiently reconciled to his appearance to 
play with him, but ifin his play he once began to bark, their 
friendship was at an end; and in a moment they were all 
secreted in the shrouds. Another of the chiefs, Lagediack, 
was much interested at the sight of writing. Kotzebue 
wrote his name down, and told him it was Lagediack. 


“ He was greatly frightened to see himself represented by such 
singular figures, and seemed to fear that he would be obliged, by 
magic, to assume such a shape; the others laughed heartily at the 
comical Lagediack on the tables, while he himself stood in great 
uneasiness, expecting the terrible ee I soon relieved 
him from his painful situation by effacing his name; he embraced 
me full of gratitude, and begged me to transfer Langin to the 
table ; but the latter, who had looked at my conjurations timidly 
at a distance, on hearing this proposal, ran, with loud cries, to the 
other side of the ship, where he concealed himself.” Vol. Il. p.69. 


We remember a Senior Wrangler in our time, at Cam- 
bridge, who was not entirely free from similar apprehen- 
sions. Not long before he went into the Senate House to be 
examined for his degree, he dreamed that he was converted 
into a square root, and felt much pain from his inability to 
extract himself from the mystic symbol, which overshadowed 
him in his sleep. 

The sight of boiling water occasioned incredible astonish- 
ment, 


‘* During our work we had our tea-things brought on shore, and 
then went to Rarick’s hut, where the kettle was already on the fire, 
round which the inhabitants assembled, looking at the boiling water, 
which they considered to be alive. Under the shade of a palm- 
tree the napkin was spread on the ground, and they all joined in the 
loud O—A/! at this new wonder; but when we began to make 
the tea, there was no end of their talking and laughing, and they 
attentively observed all our motions. The tea was ready, and their 
curiosity was without bounds when they saw us drink it. 1 offered 
Rarick a very sweet cup, which he did not venture to take to his 
lips till after a great deal of persuasion. Unfortunately, the tea 
was very hot; he burned his mouth, and I but just saved my cup, 
which he was going to throw from him. The fright spread like an 
electric shock, and they were all prepared to run off. Rarick, at 
length, determined to taste it ; the others looked at him with much 
astonishment, and when he found the tea agreeable, they all wanted 
to have some, and expressed, by a loud smacking, that they liked 
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it; they were likewise fond of eating biscuits with it, but the sugar 
carried off the prize.” Vol. II. p. 72. 


Labugar, a third chief, delighted in wine; he was pleased 
to feel bow it ran down into his stomach, which he held, that 
it might not run out. 

The inhabitants of these islands, to which Kotzebue, na- 
turally enough, gave the name of Romanzoff’s group, (the 
principal being called Otdia by the natives, and the whole 
number being sixty-five,) are described to be clean in their 

ersons, and in their domestic arrangements. ‘The care of the 
sere head is committed to the wife: and the ladies are 
as diligent as the Portugueze in their researches. Nay, they 
proceed either in their revenge, or in their appetite, to the 
practice of which monkeys are said to be so fond: and which 
the classical reader will recollect, was so much in vogue with 
the Budiniand the Adyrmachidew *. On one of these islands 
called Aur, Kotzebue remarked two savages, differently tat- 
tooed from the rest, One of them (Kadu,) a man of agreeable 
countenance, about thirty years of age, asked permission to 
remain with the ship. He obtained it, and gave, at intervals, 
the following account of himself. | 


‘ Kadu was born in the island of Ulle, belonging to the Caro- 
linas, which must lie at least 1500 English miles to the west from 
here, and is known only by name on the chart, because Father 
Cantara, in 1733, was sent from the Ladrones, as missionary to the 
Carolinas. Kadu left Ulle with Edock, and two other savages, in 
a boat contrived for sailing, with the intention of fishing at a dis- 
tant island; a violent storm drove these unfortunate men quite out 
of their course: they drifted about the sea for eight months, find- 
ing, but seldom, fish for their food, and at Jast landed, in the most 
pitiable situation, on the island of Aur. The most remarkable part 
of this voyage is, that it was accomplished against the N.E. mon- 
soon, and must be particularly interesting to those who have been 
hitherto of opinion that the population of the South Sea Islands 
commenced from west to east. According to Kadu’s account, they 
had their sail spread during their whole voyage, when the wind 
permitted, and they plied against the N.E. monsoon, thinking they 
were under the lee of their island ; this may account for their at 
last coming to Aur. Fae | kept their reckoning by the moon, 
making a knot in a cord, destined for the purpose, at every new 
moon. As thesea produced abundance of fish, and they were per- 
fectly acquainted with the art of fishing, they suffered less hunger 
than thirst, for though they did not neglect during every rain to 
collect a small stock, they were often totally destitute of fresh 
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+ water. Kadu, who was the best diver. frequently went down to 
“o the bottom of the sea, where it is well known that the water is 


not so salt, with a cocoa-nut, with only a small opening ; but even, 
if this satisfied the want of the moment, it probably contributed to 
weaken them. When they perceived the island of Aur, the sight 
of land did not rejoice them, because every feeling had died within 
them. Their sails had long been destroyed, their canoe the sport 
of the winds and the waves, and they patiently expected death, 
when the inhabitants of Aur sent several canoes to their assistance, 
and carried them senseless on shore. A ‘lamon was present at the 
moment; the iron utensils which the unfortunate men still possessed 
dazzled their deliverers, and they were on the point of striking the 
fatal blow, to divide their spoil, when ‘ligedien, the Tamon of the 
re island of Aur, fortunately came in time to save their lives. When 
Kadu afterwards offered all his treasures to the preserver of his life, 
he was generous enough to refuse them ; he took only a trifle, and 
forbade his people, on pain of death, to do any harm to the poor 
strangers. Kadu, with his companions, went to Tigedien’s house, 
who took paternal care of him, and conceived a particular affection 
' for him, on account of his natural understanding and kind heart. 
i According to his reckoning, it must be about three or four years 
since his arrival here. Kadu was engaged in the woods, when the 
; Rurick came in sight, and he was speedily sent for, as they ex- 
- pected from him, who had travelled far, and was generally accounted 
i 
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i a very sensible man, an explanation of this strange phenomenon. 

He had often told them of ships, which, though they had visited 
Ulle during his absence, he had heard of ; he even knew the names 
: of two men, Lewis and Marmol, who had come from the great 
ia island of Britannia; and he, therefore, by the description, knew our 
ay ship. Being very partial to the whites, he urged the islanders to 
i. xo on board, which they, at first, declined, for, according to tra- 
dition, the white men devoured the black. How they came to this 
opinion was an enigma to us, for, except an ancient tradition, that 
at a very remote period, a large ship had sailed past Kawen, they 


4 had no other idea of European ships, but such as had been com- 
. municated to them by Kadu. His promise to barter some iron for 
.. them, at last induced them to come on board, and here he imme- 

: diately remained with us, as the reader is already informed. The 
. precaution with which we had him watched was quite superfluous ; 


be 


he slept quietly during the night, and awoke with the first dawn of 
morning, cheerful and happy.’ Vol, Il. p. 122 


ee 


ME 


_ His disposition was generous, and he distributed all his 
possessions among his friends, before he embarked. 


** All but one treasure, a necklace, which he wore for a long 
tune among us. One day, smiling, with a tear in his eye, he en- 
trusted us with the secret of this necklace: he fought at Pabual (an 
island in the group Aur of the Radack chain) in the ranks of his 
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friends against the enemy, who came from Meduro and Arno; there 
he yained the advantage over his opponent, and was about to pierce 
him as he lay at his feet, when his daughter rushed forward and 
seized his arm; she obtained of him her father’s life. This girl 
promised him her love; Kadu privately brought her considerable 
presents to her island; and he wore, for her sake, this pledge of 


love which she had given him on the field of battle.” Vol. III. 
p. 104. 


From Kadu, as might be expected, much local knowledge 
was obtained. He spoke of a sacred island, called Bigar, 
which Kotzebue in vain endeavoured to reach. It is inha- 
bited, according to traditional report, by a blind god, and his 
two sons, who have taken the turtles and sea-fowl under their 
especial protection. ‘To deceive the god himself, the savages, 
while they remain on the island, for the very purpose of 
catching his favorites, call each other by the names of his 
sons: and to buy over these sons to their design, they perpe- 
tually chaunt hymns in their praise. It is believed that no 
man can be devoured by a shark at Bigar. 

Kotzebue now directed his course once more to Oonn- 
lashka; but on the 13th of April, 1818, in lat. 44° 30’. 
long. 181° 8’, his best hopes were frustrated by a frightful 
hurricane. It began at midnight; at four in the morning, a 
wave broke over the Rurick, which threw the-captain. sense- 
less on the deck, split the bowsprit, washed a petty officer 
into the sea, who saved himself by catching a rope, dashed 
the steering wheel in pieces, and broke the leg of one of the 
sailors. Kadu bad been in great terror during the storm, 
His account of his feelings was, that he expected the immense 
white waves would kill the poor ship; otherwise he was quite 
secure in the officer's cabin, in warm clothes, only his boots 
were very troublesome to him, On their arrival at OQona- 


lashka, a ludicrous discovery was made relative to Kadu’'s 
anticipations. 


“ He looked at the Jarge oxen with astonishment and fear; and 
his joy was without bounds, that the meat which we ate daily on 
board the ship was the flesh of these animals. We asked him why 
he was so rejoiced, and he timidly confessed, that he thought we ate 
men, and that it might one day be his turn. Soon after our depar- 
ture from Radack, he had been present when a barrel of salt meat 
was opened ; he observed a piece of the ribs; he remembered the 
warning of his friends, not to go with us, because we ate the 
blacks ; from that moment, the poor fellow regarded himself as 
ship provision, and looked forward, with horror, to the moment 
when we shauld be in want of food.” Vol. II. p. 166. 


At St. Lawrence's island, the effects of the blow Which 
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Kotzebue had received in the storm, manifested themselves 
in so dangerous a form, that the physician declared he could 
not remain in a bigh northern latitude with any chance of 
life. Loss of breath, spasms in the chest, faintings and 
spitting of blood, were produced by the cold. ‘The preserva- 
tion ot his ship, and the safety of his companions, in her diffi- 
cult voyage home, depended upon his own, and he was 
obliged by duty to renounce all farther attempts at dis- 
covery. ‘The moment in which he signed the paper, signify- 
ing the necessity of his return, is stated by him to have been 
the most painfal in his life. 

The Rurick accordingly sailed back to Owhyhee. Here 
Jamaahmaah again entertained Lieutenant. Kotzebue libe- 
rally ; and such was the politeness of Kahumanna, that she 
put a slice of water melon into his mouth with her own 
hands ; during which operation the royal nails, three inches 
in length, incommoded him not a little. ‘The king held the 
day of Kotzebue’s arrival to be nefastus: and at first refused 
the stranger's application. Astyages himself did not act 


with sounder wisdom when he had been terrified by the 
visions of the night. 


“ As I had no time to Jose, immediately after the meal I men. 
tioned to the king the provisions I wished to take in at Woahoo, 
The king answered, ‘ I can transact no business of any kind with 
you to-day, because my son Lio-Lio has had this night an omi- 
nous dream, portending misfortune. The dog of all dogs, in his 
dream, swallowed the Queen Kahumanna, and spit her out as a 
most frightful monster, which immediately began to ravage the 
country. I must therefore suppose that you are to-day the 
bringers of misfortune.’ I assured the king that our ship con- 
cealed no monster of the kind, which the dog of all dogs had spit 
out, and that, on the contrary, he could not have a more sincere 


friend than myself; and after much persuasion, I succeeded in 
being dismissed to-day.”’ Vol. II. p. 194. 


Provisions were laid in at Woahoo; where Kada was 
extremely frightened by his first gr of a man on horse- 
back, whom he took for a dreadful monster. Lieutenant 


Kotzebue was not less surprized perhaps by an invitation to 
enter the sanctuary of a morai. 


*« The Lith of October. I was attracted to-day, by the sound 
of a muffled drum, to the morai. As it was not taboo-day, 1 sup- 
posed that the people engaged in it were priests. The attention 
with which I looked at them was observed from the morai ; two 
islanders appeared, and saluted me with Aroha jeri nue! (hail, 
great chief!) and proposed to me to enter, I was astonished that 
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this permission was-extended to me, and was not without some 
fear that the priests might take it into their heads to offer me to 
their gods. Separated from my people, who could not even 
learn where I had remained, I resolved at Jeast to be on my guard, 
and was conducted through the sacred gate. As this moruai, as 
I have previously said, was built up in haste, after the destruction 
of the old one, it could not give me a right idea of such a sanc- 
tuary. {found here only a piece of land fifty fathoms square, 
fenced in all round with bamboo canes ; in the middle of the place 
six small houses standing close to each other, formed a half circle : 
each of these chapels was surrounded with a low bamboo fence, 
above which the colossal heads of the gods looked over like sen. 
tinels. ‘The necks which supported their enormous heads were 
decorated with hog’s flesh ; and several gods had only the withered 
skeleton of a hog. Though the smell was to me very disagree. 
able, and the sight of the idols laughable, I did not let the 
islanders perceive it, that I might not offend them; but I was the 
more astonished when the priests themselves made me observe the 
caricatures, felt their noses and eyes, tried to imitate, in various 
ways, the distorted faces, and laughed heartily at their wit. Near 
a hut stood two complete statues, whose sexes could be distin. 
guished, clumsily as they were carved ; between them a pole was 
fixed in the ground, the point of which had been hung with bana- 
nas. The woman, turning her face to the man, seized with her 
left hand the fruit, while he stretched out his right hand towards 
it. On seeing this, every one must think of Adam and Eve; and 
I was sorry to have nobody with me to explain this allegory. The 
priests made me notice that both statues, which had their mouths 
wide open, were furnished with a row of human teeth. One of 
the small chapels was covered round about with mats; from this 
proceeded the noise of tlre muffled drum, sometimes interrupted 
by the lamentable cries of a man; and the whole made so un- 
pleasant an impression on me, that I was glad to go away. On 
my return, I found in front of a house, a large assemblage of 
ladies, who had placed themselves round a fire on which a dog 
was roasting. They politely invited me to partake of the feast, 
but my time would not permit me to-day. The female sex, to 
whom hogs’-flesh is forbidden, eat dogs instead, which are, for 
this reason, fed only with fruits. It is the peculiar feature of 
these dogs, which belong to the species of our badger, that they 
never attach themselves to man, and are therefore reckoned 
among hogs.”” Vol. II. p. 201. 


Kada, when he again touched at Otdia, could not resist 
the grief of his little daughter, whom he had left behind. 
The child ran about in the woods all day to seek him, and 
pined away under broken slumbers at night. He deter- 
mined to remain behind. Kotzebue loaded him with useful 
presents; and having benevolently planted the island with 
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various seeds, and turned domestic animals loose upon it, in 
order to protect Kadu from the rapacity of the islanders, and 
to give him additional security amid his vast possessions, 
he instracted him to say, that the great Tamon of all Ta- 
mons, of the land of Russia, had commanded him to take 
care of the plants and animals: that in ten months a large 
ship would arrive from Russia, and would infallibly punish 
with death any one who had injured Kadu or the plantations. 
To give additional force to this declaration, the Rurick, at 
night-fall, discharged two guns, and threw up a rocket. 
Once before only had these means been tried, and the im- 
pression was most powerful: especially as Kotzebue, on the 
former occasion, took pains to confirm the belief of the 
islanders, that he had paid a visit to heaven: and on the 
second desired them to observe the fire with which he would 
punish disobedience. 

Little of note occurred during the remainder of fhe 
voyage. Soon after crossing the line the Rurick was ap- 
proached by a Malay pirate under suspicious circumstances , 
but by an opportune broadside succeeded in beating her off, 
Lieutenant Kotzebue cast anchor in the Newa, opposite 
Coant Romanzoff's palace, on the 3d of August, 1818. 

The Appendix to these volumes contains much curious 
matter, under the remarks of the Naturalist of the expe- 
dition. The account of the formation of the coral islands 
will be read with singular interest; and there are some mis- 
cellaneous facts which demand our notice before we part. 
‘The first regards the language of the Sandwich Islands. 


* It is wel known that at Otaheite, on the accession of a new 
sovereign, or other similar occasions, words belonging to the 
general language are banished, and replaced by new ones. Such 
arbitrary changes have, in later times, caused the language of this 
island, which was formerly but little different from that of Owhy- 
hee, to depart more and more from it, so that the natives of the 
two islands do not now understand each other. 

* The following fact in the history of Owhyhee, which we owe 
to a credible witness, a thinking and well-informed man, M. 
Marin, a Spaniard settled there, and whic was confirmed to. us 
by the natives, unexpectedly shows us this strange custom also in 
the Sandwich islands, and that in the most singular manner. 

** About the year 1800, Tamaahmaah, on occasion of the birth 
of a son, invented quite a new language, and began to introduce 
it. The newly-invented words were not related to any roots of 
the current language, nor derived from any of them; even the 
particles, which supply the grammatical forms, and are the con- 
nectives of the discourse, were transformed in a similar manner. 
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It is said that some powerful chiefs, who were displeased at this 
metamorphosis, destroyed the child who had caused it, by poison. 
At his death the enterprise which had been undertaken at his 
birth was abolished. The old language was again adopted, and 
the new one forgotten.”” Vol. II. p. 393. 


The following observations were made on the custom of 
tattooing in the newly discovered group of islands. The 
same principle, with certain modifications, we doubt not 
prevails throughout the South Sea. 


“ The skilful, elegant tattooing differs according to the sex ; 
in each it is uniform. For the men it forms over the shoulder and 
breast a triangle pointed to the navel, which consists of several 
variously combined stripes : similar well-disposed horizontal stripes 
occupy the back and the stomach. With the women only the 
arms and the shoulders are tattooed. Besides this regular de- 
signing, which is only executed when they grow up, and is want- 
ing in very few, they have all, when children, groups of designs 
or stripes tattooed over their hips and arms, but more seldom in 
the face. Among these drawings we sometimes observed the 
figure of the Roman cross. The place tattooed is very dark, 
drawn sharply and raised above the ckin.”” Vol. IL. p. 161. 

** The operation of tattooing is associated in Radack with re- 
ligious ideas, and cannot be undertaken without certain divine 
tokens, The persons who desire to be tattooed pass the night in 
a house, on which the chief, who is to perform the operation, in- 
vokes the god ; an audible tone, or whistle, is said to give his con. 
sent. If the token does not appear, the operation is not performed. 
Hence some persons never undergo it. If they were to trans- 
gress in this respect, the sea would inundate the island, and all the 
land be destroyed. The sea alone threatens these islands, and 
religious faith often suspends this rod over man, Against this, 
however, conjurations prevail. Kadu saw the sea rising at Ra. 
dack, as far as the feet of the cocoa-trees, but it was conjured in 
time, and retired within its own limits. He named to us two men 
and one woman, at Radack, who understood this conjuration.” 
Vol. III. p. 167. 


As far as the north-east passage is concerned, Lieutenant 
Kotzebue has added nothing to our former stock, even of 
conjecture ; and no great advantage we imagine can result 
from his principal feat, the discovery of the Romanzoff 
islands. ‘That he did not do more was owing to circum- 
stances over which he had no controul ; and itis no slight 
praise to add, that every thing which he had it in his power 
to do was done well, and to the utmost. 
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VOL. XVIII. AUGUST, 1822. 
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Art. VIF. ILtaly, a Poem. Part the First. Small 8vo. 
164 pp. Price 7s. Longman & Co. 1822. 


It is very delightful to us to bestow unmixed commendation, ' 
and the dainty little volume before us affords a fair occasion 

for the cae Pama of this our humane propensity. Of its 

secondary claims to admiration—the sentiments—the ima- 

gery—the diction, and all 


“* The remoter charms 
By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye,” 


we must speak anon. Our first and most obvious office 
is, to commemorate those external attractions which so emt- 
nently qualify “Ttaly, a Poe m,) ’ for holding a distinguished 
station, in the, grac ceful regions of fashionable salons and 
boudoirs; and for representing and keeping alive the interest 
and remembrance of its author, in the more congenial air 
of those well-dressed circles which he has deserted for 
** ague-fits” (so he tells us, page 44) on the summit of Mount 
Cenis. We never, indeed, met with a book more highly 
creditable to its printers, whose names we withhold, only 
because we feel, that, when we are recording the various 
merits of the production, it might seem an invidious and 
groundless distinction, to give celebrity to the typogra- 
phers, who have however, elegantly studded the pages with 
words ; unable as we are to rescue from oblivion the equally 
important contributors to our pleasure, by whom the pages 
themselves were woven,—to whose skill we owe the lustrous 
whiteness of the margin, or the well-chosen tint, 


( “ Sic etenim comptum mittere oportet opus !’’) 


the couleur de rose which dazzles on the cover. 

The author himself too—whose share in the performance 
must not be wholly kept out of view: the coy, retiring 
author, has denied us the gratification, of knowing to whom 
we are indebte d, for having so successfally set the printer and 
the paper-sti ainer to. work tor our delight. ‘Phat he is nota 
juvenile ‘Tourist may be inferred from an interesting passage, 


in the chapter inscribed “ Argua,” beginning with the fol- 
lowing words ; 


“« Twelve years ago 
When I descended the impetuous Rhone,” — 


and, judging from various peculiarities which characterise 
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his verses, so far as they lave any.character at all, we 
shrewdly suspect that he might be aptly described by a pas- 
sage Which we remember to have read in the works of that 
noble writer, whose poetical talents, as we are informed in 
andte, “command as much the admiration of other coun- 
tries as of his own.” 


« But Iam but a nameless sort of person, 
A broken Dandy, lately on my travels *.’’ 


To be as much admired tn other countries as in one's own, 
appears te us to be a semewhat questionable object of am- 
bifion for any writer. But if our author have set his heart 
on obtaining such commendation as he has dispensed to his 
nuble countryman, we must seriously advise him to beware 
of diluting the animated verses which he meets with in 
foreign parts, into such insipid prose, as the following lines 
in his address to Italy ; ; 


«“ Thine was a dangerous gilt, the gift of Beauty, 
Would thou hadst less, or wert as once thou wast, 
Inspiring awe in those who now enslave thee!” P.62. 


—a very inoffensive theft, it must be acknowledged, from 
the splendid sonnet of Filicaja ** AlF Italia,”— 


“ Ttalia! Italia! O tu, cui feo la sorte 
Dono infelice di belfezza * ~ * * * 
* * * * rs + * * 
Deh, fossi tu men bella, o almen pit forte! 
Onde assai pid ti paventasse, o assai 
T’ amasse men, chi del.tuo bello ai rai 
Par che si strugga, e pur ti sfida a morte.” 


From poetry, however, we must retarn to our author, 
whose work consists of a series of ehapters, or sections, of 
hearly equal merit, descriptive, or (as the Lawyers say) ‘in- 
tended suv te be,” of the various phaces through which he 
passed, ow his way ftom Geneva to L'lorence: The first 
paragraph in the book, is, perhaps, as fair a specimen of the 
style of the whole, as could be selected. 


“ Day glimmer’d, and to Italy I went ; 
‘Thy gates, Geneva, swinging heavily, | 
Thy gatcs so slow to open, swift to shut ; 
As on that Sabbath-eve to young Rousseau, 
When in his anguish — but a stepstoo late— 
He sate him down and wept—wept ‘till the morning ; 
‘Then rose to goa wanderer thro’ the world,” 
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Equal, however, in poetical merit, as the foregoing lines 
are to any in the volume, they are, in point of versification, 
very much superior to many others; and, on the whole, the 
best mode of giving our readers an adequate impression of 
the eharacter of the work, may be to devote a page of our 
paper to transcribing one of the yeh We honestly con- 
fess to them, that, in making a selection for this purpose, 
we have not undertaken to solve the very arduous problem, 
of ascertaining which chapter contains a minimum of silliness 
and affectation ; but, as the safest and most impartial rule we 
could adopt, we have selected one of moderate length. It is 
entitled ‘* Bergamo,’ and such as it is, our readers shall 
have it entire. 


«« The song was one that I had heard before, 
But where I knew not. It inclined to sadness; 
And, turning round from the delicious fare 
My landlord's little daughter Jessica, 
Had from her apron just rolled out before me, 
Figs and rock-melons—at the door I saw 
Two boys of lively aspect. Peasant-like 
‘They were, and poorly clad, but not unskilled ; 
With their small voices and an old guitar 
Winning their mazy progress to my heart 
In that, the only universal language. 
But soon they changed the measure, entering on 
A pleasant dialogue of sweet and sour, 
A war of words, and waged with looks and gestures, 
Between Trappanti and his ancient dame, 
Mona Lucilia. -To and fro it went ; 
While many a titter on the stairs was heard, 
And Jessica’s among them. 


“* When ’twas done, 
Their dark eyes flashed no longer, yet were speaking 
More than enough to serve them. Far or near 
Few let them pass unnoticed; and there was not 
A mother round about for many a league 
But could repeat their story. Twins they were, 
And orphans, as I learnt, cast on the world ; 
Their parents lost in the old ferry-boat 
That, three years since, last Martinmas, went down 
Crossing the rough Benacus. 


“* May they live 
Blameless and happy—rich they cannot be, 
Like him who in the days of Minstrelsy, 
Came in a beggar’s weeds to Petrarch’s door, 
Crying without, ‘Give me a lay to sing !” 
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nD, And soon in silk (such then the power of song) 
he Returned to thank him; or like him, way-worn 
of And lost, who, by the foaming Adigé 

ur Descending from the Tyrol, as Night fell, 

- Knocked at a City-gate near the hill-foot, 

e The gate that bore so long, sculptured in stone, 
"| An eagle on a ladder, and at once | 
a Found welcome—nightly in the bannered hall 
me Tuning his harp to tales of chivalry 


; | Before the great Mastino, and his guests, 
,- The three-and-twenty, by some adverse fortune, 
ul By war, or treason, or domestic malice, 
Reft of their kingly crowns, reft of their all, 
And living on his bounty. 


‘¢ But who now 
Enters the chamber, flourishing a scroll 
In his right hand, his left at every step 
Brushing the floor with what was once a hat 
Of ceremony. Gliding on, he comes ; 
Slip-shod, ungartered ; his long suit of black 
Dingy and thread-bare, though renewed in patches 
Till it has almost ceased to be the old one. 


“«¢T am a Poet, Signor:—-give me leave 
To bid you welcome. Though you shrink from notice, 
The splendour of your name has gone before you. . 
And Italy from sea to sea rejoices, 
As well indeed she may! But I transgress, 
I too have have known the weight of Praise, and ought 
To spare another.’ 


‘¢ Saying so, he laid 
His sonnet, an impromptu, on my table, 
(If his, then Petrarch must have stolen it from hina) 
And bowed and left me; in his hollow hand 
Receiving my small tribute, a zecchino, 
Uncoensciously, as doctors do their fees. 
My omelet, and a flagon of hill-wine, 
‘ The very best in Bergamo!’ had long 
Fled from all eyes; or like the young Gil Blas - 
De Santillane, 1 had perhaps been seen 
Bartering my bread and salt for empty praise.” 


If these decasyllabic overflowings of mere egotism and 
childishness, have satisfied our readers, we counsel them to 
huy the work—for it is all woven in the same woof; and we 
really cannot afford to give them any more extraets. The 
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insipidity and flatness of the performance are sufficiently 
wearisome qualities ; but it possesses others, which, to our 
taste, are far more repulsive. It is written throughout in a 
drawling, smirking tone of pretty sentimentality, and puny 
connoisseurship. We have, in one page, a commemoration 


of one Filippo Mori, from whom the author professes to have 
received 


«“ One of those courtesies so sweet so rare !"* 


which, after all this and a great deal more, (so namby- 

amby !) turns out to have beena present of a bunch of grapes! 
fn the next, we are told of “ feasts painted by Cagliari” —or 
(as the unversed in dilettante lore are benev olently apprised 
in a note) the Painter ‘“‘ commonly called Paul Veronese ; 
which same feasts, the Poet says, resemble a scene on the 
lake of Como, 


‘© Where the World danced 
Under the starry sky, while J looked on, 
Listening to Monti, quaffing gramolata—” 


an extraordinary effect to have heen produced by so thin a 
potation: “ gramolata” being, as is (injudiciously we think) 
confessed in a note, nothing more than ‘4 sherbet half- 
frozen.” To talk, howev er, 0 of ‘‘ gramolata,” and “ Incciole,” 
and ‘* tre-quattro-cinque” is too delightful a privilege of the 
travelled man of taste, to be omitted by this writer, wherever 
he can find, or make an opportunity: one great object of bis 
hook being, as it appears, to persuade the world, that, like 
Sir Andrew Ague-cheek, “he plays o’ the viol-de-gambo, 
and speaks three or four languages word tor word without 
book, and hath all the good gifts of nature.” 

The poem before us is anonymous, as we before stated ; 
it requires however no extraordinary discrimmation to 
divine the author; and it is because his name is as plainly 
delineated in the peculiar kind of nonsense with which these 
foolish verses abound,.as if it had been printed in the title 
page, that we have noticed them. Had the poem been the 
first appearance of its author upon the stage, we should have 
sparcd ourselves the trouble of expressing our opinion of it. 
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Arr. VILL. An Apology for the Pastoral System of the 
Clergy: A Sermon, preached at the Visitation of the 
Venerable the Archileavon of Huntingdon, May 6, 1822, 
and Published by his Command. © By J. ie Brooke 
Mountain, A.M. Rector of Puttenham, Vicar of Hemel 
ape ee Herts, and Prebendary of Lincoln. 8vo. 

8 pp. Rivingtons. 1822. 


Iv is seldom thatasingle discourse, beitfrom whom, or on what 
occasion it may, excitesmuch public attention ; indeed it isne- 
cessarily a rare case, to find such publications possessing intrin- 
sically any fair claim to general notice. A printed sermon has 
usually been written for some particular occasion, or to 
meet the circumstances of some particular body of hearers ; 
and if the subject treated, be nevertheless one of extensive 
importance, the prescribed limits within which the preacher 
is compelled to compress his views of it, seldom allow him 
an opportunity of doing more than merely pointing out a 
few of its principal bearings. In the selection and manage- 
ment of these, much talent and knowledge may undoubtedly 
he displayed ; but it is an exercise of ability, the efforts of 
which are entirely unseen by the ordinary reader, and which 
is not always properly appreciated even by more competent 
judges. It is, however, chiefly in this point of view, that 
the interest of a single discourse, considered, at least, asa 
literary composition, is to be reg: atde id; as disse rtations they 
are commonly very incomplete; and the circumstances un- 
der which they are composed, and for which they are in- 
tended, rarely afford room for the exhibition of what is 
technically called learning. 

But although, for these reasons, we doubt whether it 
would be easy to compile a very foil and complete body of 
divinity from the great varicty of single sermons which are 
continually issuing from the press ; yet such a compilation 
would, in one respect, possess a very striking interest: it 
would shew more strongly, perhaps, than any other fact 
whatever, the extraordinary quantity of talent and informa- 
tion which is diffused among the Parochial Clergy of 
England. 

This i is a remark which we have very frequently been in- 
duced to make while reading occasional sermons; but we 
hardly remember any occasion, on which it was more forcibly 
sugy rested to our minds, than while read! ing the sermon be- 
lore us. Without anv affected display of learning or cle- 
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gance, i’ is obviously the production of a most accomplished 
mind; and it is truly gratifying to observe, at the same 
time, how easily the pursuits of the scholar and the refine- 
ment of the gentleman, may be made compatible with the 
learning of the divine, and with the piety of the Christian. 

Mr. Mountain’s text is taken from Gen. x xxiii. 13. My Lord 
knoweth that the children are tender, and the flocks and herds 
with young are with me; and if men should over-drive them 
one day, all the flock will die. The title of the Sermon is 
expressed, ** An Apology for the Pastoral System of the 
Clergy ;” or, as it is stated in another place, ‘‘ An Apology 
for that system of edification which the Constitution and 
Services of our Church mark out, and which the prudence of 
the Clergy has generally adopted: a system, if I mistake 
not, of gentle, gradual, and regular instruction, as incom- 
patible with inconsiderate vehemence and incautious haste, 
as it is certainly unattainable without fervent zeal, and un- 
remitting industry.” ( 

The preacher then proceeds to shew, how naturally the 
words of the text adapt themselves, without any violence of 
metaphor, to the case of every Christian congregation. 


‘“* That as it is the duty of the literal shepherd to provide for 
the safety of his whole flock; to consider that the slow are often 
the most valuable, the heavy most productive, the young and weak 
most capable of improvement; and for their sake to content him- 
self, and to make the strong leaders of the flock content with a 
moderate pace, and a gentle progress; so it is the duty of a 
faithful pastor ofthe spiritual flock, however ardent his zeal, how- 
ever fervent his delight may be in accompanying the higher 
ranges of bold and strong spirits, to remember, in the public exer. 
ce of his function, that all have an equal right to his attention, 
ail are entrusted to his charge, all will be required at his hands: 
those perhaps, especially, who being infirm of nature, and weak in 
grace, stand in peculiar need of his careful guidance and unre. 
mitting attention. 

‘* ‘There are certainly, in every considerable congregation, many 
persons who are aptly represented by the heavy mothers and the 
young of the flock ; persons who will not, who cannot bear to be 
over-driven ; who would either be left behind in hopeless disgust, 
or harassed to death in the vain endeavour to follow the dictates 
of a too hasty zeal: and these persons are by no means to be re- 
garded as of less value, or as having a less claim to our assiduous 
care, than those of a more ardent temperament, or of less weighty 
prepossessions, who may be ready to follow our most rapid 


movements, if not to outgo them, corpus sai avroes wig pspaetas. 
Pr. 8. 
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Having guarded against the possibility of its being sup- 
osed that he intended to advocate a less laborious, or more 
indolent performance of the pastoral duty, than that which 
would be necessary, upon a supposition, that it was only to 
those more advanced in the knowledge of Christianity that 
the preacher should address himself, or, that the minds of 
his hearers, were on all occasions to be stimulated and 
excited by alarming appeals to their passions or imagina- 
tions, he points out wherein it is, that the system which he 
is recommending is really distinguished. 


“ The system which I am defending substitutes principle for 
enthusiasm, persevering mi for transient or occasional vehe- 
mence, an equable and impartial administration of the trust com- 
mitted to us, for the indulgence of our own taste and humour, and 
self-love. It is a system, which excludes the stimulus of splendid 
success and popular admiration ; which admits but one motive 
the love of our Master, which draws but one inference—‘ feed my 
sheep.’ Its effects are not so much in a crowded, as in a de- 
vout congregation ; not so much in a multitude of hearers, as in 
numerous communicants ; not in flattering praises of the preacher, 
but in a reformation of manners ; in the increase of Faith, the 
confirmation of Hope, the extension of Charity; in the discou- 
ragement and suppression of scandalous offences, and the dimi- 
nished frequency of oaths and brawls, and intemperance ; in the 
piety and virtue of the Believer ; in the respect and decency of the 
unconverted.”* P. 10. 


Mr. Mountain next proceeds to illustrate the prudence 
and wisdom of the system of instruction which the Church of 
England has adopted and recommended, by the example of 
God's manner of dealing with mankind, in the gradual pro- 
gressiveness of the revelations, by which the world was pre- 
pared for the reception of the Gospel. 


‘“¢ It will powerfully illustrate this view of the subject, to ob- 
serve, how gradually and systematically the Creator has caused 
the day-spring from on high to dawn upon the world. In the ages 
before the Flood, the great features of Religious truth, and moral 
duty, appear to have been partially and very imperfectly deve. 
loped ; mankind were taught the existence and unity of God, and 
his exclusive claim to Divine honours; they knew, that by dis- 
obedience, they had fallen from original purity and happiness, and 
that a time should arrive, when he would interpose to redeem them 
from the powers of sin and death; and that, in the mean while, his 
favour and protection would be afforded to virtue, and his ven- 
geance would pursue guilt; but the moral restraints imposed 
upon them seem to have been few and simple. 
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““ Nec res hune tener possent perferre laborem 
Si non tanta quies iret frigusque caloremque 
Inter, et exciperet coli indulgentia terras. 


Georg. ii. 343. 


* After the purification of the world, in the baptismal regene. 
ration of the Deluge, a clearer revelation, accompanied by a more 
strict rule of moral conduct, was vouchsafed to Noah. And simi- 
lar communications were from time to time renewed and improved 
as men became better qualified to bear the knowledge and the re- 
straints of truth, until by degrees the minds of the elect. people 
were prepared for the clearer light and the heavier yoke of the 
Mosaic dispensation, 

And that dispensation was itself altogether a system of gra- 
dual edification ; ‘the law was our schoolmaster, to bring us unto 
Christ ;" to open gently those more enlarged views, which, if 
prematurely and suddenly displayed, could only have served to 
dazzle and to confound. ‘The veil therefore of the Law was gra- 
dually withdrawn by means of successive spiritual interpretations 
of its signs and sy mbols, so that the religious part of mankind were 
duly prepared to receive the last and “plenary revelation of the 
Gospel, which, like all that preceded it, has diminished the moral 
liberty, in proportion as it has extended and improved the spiri« 
tual advantages of mankind, upon the just and reasonable princi- 
ple, that ‘to whomsoever much is given, of him shall much be 
required,’ 

** But Christianity itself, far as it exceeds all. former dispensa- 
tions in the light and knowledge which it bestows upon the world, 
is still but a state of pupillage, in which ‘ we sec through a glass 
darkly ;* in which our dim intellect and feeble faith is trained to 
comprehend the mysteries and the glorics of the kingdom of God. 

* Thus from the creation to the ‘last times,’ our Maker has 
acted upon a progressive plan of instruction, * feeding his tlock as 
a shepherd,’ revealing to his creatures more and more of Divine 
Truth as they were : ble to bear it, and with tender care reserving 
all points of doctrine and of practice which they were not sufhi- 
¢ iently confirmed to rec ceive. 

The same principle of gradually enlightening the world is 
anita! in the conduct of the Divine Being, who condescended 
tu become our Teacher in a human form. _ It will appear to every 
considerate reader of the New ‘Testament that our Lord was, at 
all times, but particularly in the early part of his ministry, careful 
hot to bring forward too much at once ; that he slowly and al- 
most imperceptibly introduced the C hristian in place of the Jewish 
morality ; that he studiously avoided all abrupt declarations of his 
own divine character, and of the higher dogtrines of his Gospel, 
commanding his chosen disciples to keep the knowledge of these 
things for a time to themselves, and to reserve some part of the 
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mysterious confirmation of his mission to be announced ‘after the 
Son of man should be risen from the dead.’ And even the 
Apostles themselves were not entrusted with somo doctrines pecu- 
liarly oppesed to their strongest repossessions, until they had 
been endued with strength to bear them by the descent of the 
Paraclete. . 

* The example thus left by their Master, of sparing the weak, 
and of gently leading rather than forcibly driving men into know. 
ledge and virtue, appears to have been scrupulously followed by 
the builders of the primitive Church.. To those whose faith was 
unconfirmed, and whose spiritual sight could not bear the full 
blaze of revelation, they preached the saving truths of the Gospel, 
reserving its high mysteries for a season of stronger apprehension 
and more willing obedience; so that we find St. Paul at one time 
reminding his converts that he had hitherto £ fed them with milk, 
and not with meat,’ considering them only as * babes in Christ ;’ 
at another time taking them to record that he had ¢ not shufined 
to declare unto them all the council of God.’ At one time cau- 
tioning the Church against admitting the weak in faith to doubt- 
ful disputations,’ at another exulting in the * wisdom which he 
spake among those that were perfect.’” P. 12. 


‘The necessity of adhering to this principle of instruction, 
is then pointed out in the instance of that important branch 
of the ministerial office, the Visitation of the Sick ; and the 
manifold evils resulting from impatient attempts to en- 
lighten the understanding of the patient,’ or from rash and 
violent applications to bis sensibility, are illustrated in a va- 
riety of instances, and with a force of argument, which 
plainly shew, that the writer is speaking from personal ex- 
perience in this part of his subject. I’rom the ill ellects of 
hurrying the natural progress of the mind, in the instance 
of the sick, Mr. Mountain next goes on to illustrate his 
remarks, in the instance of Dissenters, who are often lost to 
the fold, from want of forbearance and gentleness, when 
perhaps a little more patience and mildness would have re- 
stored them to the flock from which they have wantonly, or 
perhaps ignorantly strayed. His remarks upon this delicate 
subject are marked with as much good sense as good and 
pious feeling; and the eloquence with which they are con- 
veyed adds still more to their value. 


‘“* May I be permitted to adduce one more instance, where the 
worst effects would be produced by neglect of the system which I 
am advocating ? (an instance which has of late, through the signal 
blessing of God, been of much more frequent occurrence than for. 
merly ;) [mean the recovery of Dissenters; the return of those 
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straying, but not lost sheep, which have been wantonly separated 
from the fold: who does not feel, in this case, the necessity of 
yentleness and forbearance ? who does not perceive the danger of 
over-driving these weak, yet wilful members of the flock ; the 
impropriety of narrowing too immediately and too strictly the 
bounds of their liberty ; the offence, the needless offence that must 
arise from too sudden and rigid an exposition of the duty and ne- 
cessity of Church-communion ; of the essential nature of the sa- 
craments, as seals of the Covenant ; of the exclusive commission 
enjoyed by those Ministers, who derive their ordination from 
Apostolical hands ? 

“« I shall not be supposed to defend any thing like suppression 
or compromise: God forbid ! openness, sincerity, and candour, 
are among the noblest characteristics of a Protestant Episcopal 
Clergy: but surely it is one thing to suppress or to compromise 
the truth, and another to reveal it with discretion and gentleness ; 
one thing to deceive the straying sheep by injurious concealments, 
and quite another to facilitate their return ‘ to the Shepherd and 
Bishop of their souls ;? by caution in avoiding unnecessary harsh- 
ness ; by prudence in removing groundless alarm. 

‘‘ The Dissenter who is disposed to reconcile himself to the 
Church, must be allured by no semblance of worldly liberality, 
courted by no affected adoption of enlarged and popular construc- 
tions, indulged in no practice contrary to sound doctrine and pure 
discipline ; drs,0d xaddv 73 xaddy Cray un adres yiontasr. But while 
he is yet half reclaimed, half wavering, while he still ‘halts be- 
tween two opinions,’ and hesitates at the entrance of the gate, 
is it not kind, is it not wise, is it not our duty to treat him with all 
possible forbearance ; to make every practicable allowance for the 
prejudices in which he has been educated, and the misrepresenta- 
tions which he has so long been accustomed to hear ; to instruct 
him in the peculiar yet essential doctrines of our Church, with the 
most tender consideration of the ties we break, of the associations 
we dissolve, of the burdens and restraints which we impose. 


‘« Ac primum laxos tenui de vimine circlos 

Cervici subnecte ; dehinc, ubi libera colla 

Servitio assuerint, ipsis ¢ torquibus.... 
Georg. iii. 166. 


« [tis to the conscientious and judicious application of this pastoral 
care to the whole of their flock, that the Clergy are, in a great mea- 
sure, indebted for that most false and illiberal accusation of not 
preaching the Gospel. We are arraigned with this, the most serious, 
the most appalling of all possible charges, because it is not our prac- 
tice to gratify one description of persons in our mixed -congre- 
rations at the expense of all the rest ; because we do not compose 
vur discourses with a view to exalt our own spiritual acquirements, 
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(I was about to say in the judgment, rather) in the estimation of 
those whose Religion consists more*in feelings than in principles, 
and is kept alive only by continual appeals to their strongest sen- 
sations ; because we do not condescend to distil the nutriment of 
the soul into a mere spirituous stimulant, nor to intoxicate the 
majority of our hearers, in order to awaken the few ; because, in 
one word, we are the shepherds, not the hunters of the sheep : 
We know our duty to extend equally to them all: we know that 
we have the young to instruct, the ignorant to teach, the innocent 
to guard, the weak to raise, the forlorn to cherish, as well as the 
infidel to be reclaimed, and the reprobate to be alarmed: We 
endeavour, therefure, dgSérouew tov Adyor tag aAnSuas, ‘rightly to 
divide the word of truth;’ ‘to give every one his food in due 
season ;’ to preach ‘not ourselves, but him that sent us;’ to 
regard the esteem, (the admiration if you will,) of our people, as 
one of the means, not the end of our ministry ; and never to hesitate 
a moment in sacrificing the apparent means to promote the real 
end for which we have been ordained.”” P. 20. 


After the extracts which we have made from this Sermon, 
and the commendation which we have bestowed upon it, it 
is needless to say, how glad we shall be to hear of its obtain- 
ing as wide a circulation among the Clergy as its merits de- 
serve ; but even if our praises should not accomplish this, 
there is still one effect which we hope they may, in some 
measure, produce—which is, that they may encourage Mr. 
Mountain to come before the public, in a shape more pro- 
portioned to the powers of his mind, than any mere single 
sermon can be. 








Art. IX. Recollections of Curran, and some of his Con- 
temporaries. By Charles Phillips, Esq. Second Edition. 
fvo. pp. 412. 10s.6d. Simpkin and Marshall. 1822. 


Mr. Charles Phillips, better known, perhaps, as “ the cele- 
brated Irish orator,” has employed two and twenty days in 
putting together these “ Recollections.” We do not feel at 
all sure that the reputation of his friend is much indebted to 
him for the task. He has introdaced a few new and good 
jokes among a great mass of others that are stale and indif- 
ferent; a few specimens of energy and pathos scattered amid 
a profusion of metaphor run mad, and hyper-caricature of 
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even Hibernian cloquenee , and certain anecdotal openings 
to the habits, manners, and opinions of Mr. Curran, which 
impress us with a belief that his mind, though powerfal, was 
ill-regulated, and that his intelleet, his primeyples, and his 
conduct, by no means ought to claim the mmixed idolatry 
with which Mr. Charles Phillips appears to regard his me- 
mory. 

“The Emerald Tsle,” a poem which we recollect, some 
years ago, to have seen in the shop windows, with a farious 
looking aboriginal Milesian king as its frontispiece, intro- 
duced Mr. Charles Phillips to Mr. Curran’s acquaintance, 
und procured him an invitation to dimmer. Vhe host, at this 
tume, was Master of the Rolls, and turned of sixty ; the guest 
was just called to the bar, and nearly beardless. [1 is from 
this interview that (he work before us must date its origin. | 

*« At five o’clock we sat down to dimmer, at three in the mor 
ing we arose from table, and certaimly half the wish of the enthww- 
siastic lover was at least conceded —* Time’ —during that interval, 
was ‘ annthilated. From that day till the day of his death IT was 
his intimate and his associate. He had no party to which I was 
not invited; and party or no party, I was always welcome. He 
even went 6o far as to ask me to become his inmate, and offered me 
apartments tn his town residence. Often and often he ran over 
his life to me to the minutest aneedote--described his prospects— 
his disappointments and his successes—characterized at onee his 
friends and his enemies; and in the communicative candour of a 


six year's intercourse repeuted the most secret occurrences of his 
history.’ P. 5 


James Curran was born at Newmarket, an obscure village 
in the county of Cork. Hits father was seneschal of the 
manor, and in very narrow circumstances. The Rector of 
Newmarket, Mr. Boyse, took a fane: y to young Curran at an 
early age, taught him all he could, and then sent him to 
school at Middlet: m, where he received a classical education. 
Henee he passed, in 1767, as a sizar to Trinity College, 
Dublin. His agiak, uae al course was unmarked by any lite- 
rary distinction; and Mr. Charles Phillips labours bard to 
persuade us that the college richly deserved the coutempt 
with which Mr. Curran used always to speak of it in after 
life. Prem college he proceed: “] to London, and entered 
at the Middle Temple, an inn which, to [reland at least, is 
the prescriptive nudricula caussidicorum. lis revenues 
were derived partly from a small stipend allowed by the 
school at Middleton, and still more largely from the occa- 
sional exertions of his pen. On his return to Ireland he 
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married ; and this union, if such it could he called, was pro- 
dactive of unhappiness and discredit to both parties. la 
1775 he was called to the bar, und toiled for some time, 
as most aspirants to the ermine have done before him, in 
pacing the hall of the four courts. An election petition cause 
was the first professional business in which he had an oppor- 
tanity of distinguishing himself; and he did this so efleetually 
that he never afterwards wanted briefs. 

Three jokes only are recorded as preceding this commence- 
ment of professional elevation. Mr. C harles Phillips tells 
them ill; nevertheless, as they are good jokes in themselves, 
we shall extract them. 


« When he was in college, the Rev, Dr. Hailes, one of the fel- 
lows, during a public examination, continually pronounced the 
word nimirum with a wrong quantity: it was naturally enough the 
subject of conversation, and his Reverence was rather unceremo- 
niously handled by some of the academic critics. Curran affected 
to become his advocate—‘ the Doctor is not to blame,’ said he— 
‘there was only one man in all Rome who understood the word, 
and Horace tells us so— 


‘ Septimius, Claudi, nimirum-intelligit unus.’ 


*¢ At another time, when an insect of very high birth, but of very 
democratic habits, not without a natural celebrity in Scottish verse, 
was caught upon the coat, about the appearance of which he was 
never very solicitous, his friend Egan, observing it, maliciously ex- 
claimed from Virgil—* Eh! Curran : 


* Cujum pecus? an Melibeei ?’ 


at the same time turning with a triumphant jocoseness to the spec- 
tators. But Curran in the coolest manner taking up the line im. 
mediately retorted, 


‘ Non, verum 2gonis—nuper mihi tradidit gon.’ 


It is unnecessary to say against whom the laugh was turned; but 
we must not anticipate. While, however, we are on the subjec tof 
his classical witticisms, his bom mot upon a brother barrister of the 
name of Going certainly deserves a place. This gentleman fully 
verified the old adage, that a story never loses in the telling ; he 
took care continually to add to every anecdote all the graces which 
could be derived from his own embellishment. An instance of this 
was one day remarked to Curran, who scarcely knew one of his own 
stories, it had so grown by the carriage. ‘I see,’ said he, ‘ the pro- 
verb is quite applicable—‘ Vires acquirit eundo’—it gathers by 
Going.”” P. 13. 


The cross examination witlicisms which follow are suffi- 
ciently insipid: aud Nir. Charles Phillips should have paused 
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before he transferred to another soil the tobacconist's motto 
quid rides, which every Budget of Momus, for the last half 
century, has assigned to Foote. 

The first of the following sarcasms was delivered in good 
humour, and was received as it was given. The second was 
in the bitterest strain of indignant invective. They are, 
perhaps, neither of them precisely adapted to the juridical 
climate of Westminster Hall. in 1803 Mr. Curran was 
addressing a jury on a state trial ; 


‘** The judge, whose political bias, if any a judge can have, was 
certainly supposed not to be favourable to the prisoner, shovk his 
head in doubt or denial of one of the advocate’s arguments. ‘ I see, 
gentlemen,’ said Mr. Curran, ‘ I see the motion of his Lordship’s 
head ; common observers might imagine that implied a difference 
of opinion, but they would be mistaken—it is merely accidental— 
believe me, gentlemen, if you remain here many days, you will 


yourselves perceive, that when his Lordship shakes his head there’s 
nothing init!” P, 48, 


On another occasion, in combating some opinion of the 
opposite counsel, he observed, that he had consulted all his 
law books, and could not find a single case in which the prin- 
ciple contended for was established. Judge Robinson, who 
was supposed, with what degree of truth we knew not, to 
have risen to the bench by writing political pamphlets, re- 
marked, with no little coarseness, that he suspected the 
learned advocate’s law library was rather contracted. Curran 


‘eyed the judge for a moment in the most contemptuous 
silence :—* It is very true, my Lord, that I am poor, and the cir- 
cumstance has certainly rather curtailed my library; my books are 
not numerous, but they are select, and I hope have been perused 
with proper dispositions ; | have prepared myself for this high pro- 
fession rather by the study of a few good books than by the compo- 
sition of a great many bad ones. 1 am not ashamed of my poverty, 
but I should of my wealth, could I stoop to acquire it by servility 
and corruption. If I rise not to rank, I shall at least be honest ; 
and should I ever cease to be so, many an example shows me, that 
an ill-acquired elevation, by making me the more conspicuous, 


would only make me the more universally and the more notoriously 
contemptible.” P. 51. 


Of an officer, of the name of Sellinger, whom he fought, 
he remarked, that it was unnecessary to return his (Sellinger’s) 
fire, for he died in three weeks after the dnel of the report of 
his own pistol, 

In 1783 Mr. Curran was returned to Parliament for the 
borough of Kilbeggan; and, like most others of his profes- 
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sion, his powers of oratory were found wanting whew-trans- 
lated from the bar to the senate. After the fashion of that 

day and that assembly, however, he never failed to speak 
with as much personal bitterness over-night, nor to fire as 

many cases of pistols next morning, as the most distinguished 

among his contemporary orators : and these were the qualifi- 
cations most needed in‘an Trish M.P. 

Several of the leading rebels found an able advocate in Mr. 
Curran: and his exertions in behalf of Oliver Bond, Rowan, 
and Jackson, were among those which will be longest in 
remembrance. When the last expired under his own hands 
in the dock, Lord Clonmell was presiding on thé bench.’ 


Curran disliked this judge's conduct on the trial. A friend 
said to him, 


« ¢ Never mind it, Curran; he'll soon follow your client—he’s 
dying.’—* He!’ said Curran, ‘ by the Lord, he’s such a fellow, 
that he'll live or die, just as it happens to sud his own convenience.’ 


P, 197. 


The measure of union, of course, was an abomination in; 


his eyes. 


‘« He was one day, shortly after the debate, setting his watch at 
the Post-office, which was then opposite the late Parliament-house, 
when a noble member of the House of Lords, who had voted for 
the union, said to him, with an unblushing jocularity, * Curran, ' 
what do they mean to do with that useless building ? ? for my part, I 
am sure I hate even the sight of it.’2—‘ I do not wonder at it, my 
Lord,’ replied Curran, contemptuously ; ‘I never yet heard of a 
murderer who was not afraid of a ghost”? P. 226. 


On his visit to England much of Mr. Curran’s time was 
passed with Horne Tooke and Godwin. With the “ princi- 
ples” of the first Mr. Charies Phillips remarks, that those of 
Mr. Curran “ very much coincided ;” and thé last has de- 
clared, in a dedication, that Curran was “ the sincerest friend 
he ever had.” Every body knows what the “ principles” of 
Horne Tooke were ; and every body must have a just value 
for the * friendship” of Godwin, who, in print, has avowed, 
that friendship gives no consolation. It is not the first time 


that these philosophical worthies have stood in close con- 
junction. 


‘* All I view afflicts my sight,, 
All that Horne Tooke can plot or Godwin write.” 


With Lord Erskine, also, Mr. Curran was in habits of some 
P 
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intimaey; and, in one instance at least, we think he fairly 
distanced his Lordship. 


« Some time afterwards they met at the table of an illustrious 
personage, The royal host, with much complimentary delicacy, 
directed the conversation to the profession of his celebrated visitors, 
Lord Erskine very eloquently took the lead. He descanted in 
terms which few other men could command on the interesting 
duties of the bar, and the high honours to which its success con- 
ducted, ‘ No man in the land,’ said he, ‘ need be ashamed to be- 
long to such a profession: for my part, of a noble family myself, t 
felt no degradation in practising it; it has added, not only to my 
> Curran was silent; which the host 
observing, called for his opinion. ‘ Lord Erskine,’ said he ¢ has 
so eloquently described all the advantages to be derived from the 
profession, that I hardly thought my poor opinion was worth add- 
ing; but perhaps it was—perhaps I am a better practical instance 
of its advantages even than his Lordship—he was ennobled by birth 
before he came to it; but it has,’ said he, making an obeisance to 
his host—‘ it has in my on raised the son of a peasant to the 
table of his prince.’’’ P, 23 


Mr. Curran was not advocate for Robert Emmett, and 
therefore Mr. Charles Phillips, in writing Mr. Curran’s life, 
takes occasion to give a long defence of that unhappy young 
man, to re-print the justification of treason which he pro- 
nounced before sentence was passed on him, and to transfer 
to his own pages the epitaph which, in compliance with the 

request of his dying friend, that no man should write one on 
him, Mr. Moore, “ the inspired author of Lalla Rookh,” lias 
inserted in the trish Melodies. This is all of a piece. 

‘* When I was concerned for the plaintiff,” said Mr. Curran, 
** T always perused my briefs. It was unnecessary to do so for 
the defendant, because, you know, I could alw ays pick up the 
facts from the opposite ¢ counsel's statement.” "We like the 
honesty of this confession. 

During the short-lived administration of the Talents, Mr. 
Curran obtained the Mastership of the Rolls, a post for which 
he was unqualitied, which he disliked, and the attamment of 
which created a lasting breach between himself and Mr. 
Ponsonby. He held it about six years and then resigned it. 
The close of his life was marked by a distressing melancholy, 
and a confirmed hypochondriasm was terminated by apoplexy 
on the 13th of October, 1816. He died in lodgings at 
Brompton. 

Mr. Curran’s speech against the Marquess of Headfort, 
which is printed in the Appendix, gives us a higher notion of 
his powers than any thing else which Mr. Charles Phillips has 
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recorded. Kven‘in this, however; our admiration must be 
measured. We can scarcely imagine a more dangerous model 
than Mr. Carran’s style presents to an unfledged orator ; and 
he who attempts to follow his course will do well to bear in 
mind that the waxen wings of Icarus were melted in an 
attempt to outsvar the high-flying of his elders. 








ArT. X. Reminiscences of Charles Butler, Esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. S8vo. 328 pp. 8s.6d. Murray. 1822. 


THERE are few individuals belonging to any of the learned 
professions, who have made the business of their profes- 
sion the serious object of their lives, that have distinguished 
themselves more favourably in the general walks of literature 
than the venerable author of the volume before us. Mr. But- 
ler explains to us in his preface, the means by which he has 
been enabled to devote so much of his life to the study and 
composition of works connected with criticism and the belles 
lettres, without having been seduced, or ‘‘ suspected of 
having been seduced by his professional friends, for one mo- 
ment, from professional duty.” He tells us that 


“© Very early rising—a systematic division of his time,—absti- 
nence from all company and from all diversions not likely to amuse 
him highly,—from reading, writing, or even thinking on modern 
politics,—and, above all, never permitting a bit or scrap of time to 
be unemployed,—have supplied him with an abundance of literary 
hours.—His literary acquisitions, whatever they are, may, perhaps, 
be principally owing to the rigid observance of four rules :—to di- 
rect his attention to one literary object only at a time ; to read the 
best book upon it, consulting others as little as possible ;—where 
the subject was contentious, to read the best book on each side ;— 
to find out men of information, and, when in their society, to listen, 
nottotalk.” P. 3. 


Now these rules do really appear to have been wise and 
praiseworthy ; aud we make no doubt that there is hardly 
any individual, but might, by steadily following them, find 
abundance of literary leisure, however occupied or engaged 
in the business of his profession, be the nature of it what it 
may. The wonder is, in the instance of Mr, Butler as in 
every other similar instance, not that he found time to read 
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and write so much upon topics of merely literary interesf, 
iy: without sacrificing his legal studies, but that amidst such in- 

: cessant occupation, in one particular and paramount parsuit, 

he was able to preserve his tas/e for literature unimpaired. Had 
: Mr. Butler's literary compositions displayed the same extent 

of research and labour of thought, which we believe to be 

3 evinced in some of his professional productions, he certainly 
433 would deserve to be considered as something higher than 
Tm inerely a person of extraordinary activity of mind and of 
} unusually versatile tastes ; but we confess that in general we 

have seldom seen any thing that particularly excited our as- 
tonishment in the Aoliday tasks, it we may so call those opera 

: subserva, which he seems, as we collect from.a hint in the 

| work belore us, to have set himself, as the amusement of his 
vacations. Every thmg which he has written displays great 
quickness of apprehension, and bears the marks of a mind 
always working upon a systematic plan, with a view to be | 
| miformed of what 1s known, free from any ambition of en- f 
larging the stock of general mformation, or of throwing any 
original light upon his subject. But tor this very reason 
t many of his writings are particularly useful as elementary 
i books; and they are invariably recommended by an agree- 
| 





able turn of thinking, and a disposition singularly disposed 
to be upon good terms, if possible, with every body and every 
persuasion. The vanity of being thought a man of universal 
talents and information, peeps out now and then through the 
natural and harmless complacency, which is one of the pleasant 
things sure to be enzendered by ‘the consciousness of regular 
and usetul oe cupation ; ; but it is a self-satisfaction fairly 
earned, and which is mixed up with ne unkindly feelings ; 


tn] 
aud upon the whole promotes the good will of ‘the reader 


always been the tnpression made upon our minds by Mr. 
. Butler's lite ‘rary writings, is, we think, not a little borne out 
4 by the project of the. volume before us; which is neither 
more nor less than the private history of his works ; telling 
: us how they originated, and when and where they were com- 
' pose “d, and various other partic lars connected with the au- 
thors ‘* Reminiscences” of them, which we really have read 
with great pleasure and good humour, but not always without 
a smile, when we reme mbered what the greater number of 


those writings are, the birth, baptism and education of which 
are here so carefully reeistered. 


’ 

: 

rather than his sple en. 

‘The character which we are here giving of what has 
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sections, the subjects of which are arranged according to 
the chronology of the publications, to which the anec- 
dotes are referred. But as this is by no means a logical 
or philosophical arrangement; and as the value of the 
work, which is undoubtedly agreeable and entertaining, re- 
sults entirely from the merit of the bon mots, and character- 
istical traits, which are recorded, of the friends and acquaint- 
ance, among whom the “ Reminiscent,” as Mr. Batler calls 
himself, happens to have beev thrown, we shall content our- 
selves with selecting a few anecdotes, as specimens of the 
work; and if the reader is pleased with those which we shall ex- 
tract, we can safely recommend him to procure the volume. We 

doubt much, whether all the statements and facts, which Mr. 
Butler records, can be received as implicit traths ; in one or 
two instances, indeed, we know, that he has been misin- 
formed or mistaken; but we have no doubt he is never inten- 
tionally untrue, and we are fully persuaded that, in general, 

his anecdotes may be relied upon. The following is an ac- 


count of the $6 Heirship and Venality of Sedicial Ollicers 
in France.’ 


“ For some centuries before the French revolution, it was con- 
ducted on the following plan:—when the king established a new 
court of justice, the edict of its creation fixed the number of the 
magistrates or judges, and the specific sums to be paid by them for 
giants of the offices, which they should fill. The candidates peti- 
tioned the king for them ; the grants of them were made by letters 
under the great seal; and, from that time, the offices were heredi- 
tary in the family of the grantee. W here a court was already es- 
tablished, the possessor of any of the offices of which it was com- 
posed, might, in his life-time, and his heirs might, after his decease, 
dispose of it by sale; or he might direct by will that it should be 
sold. When the sale of an office took place, the purchaser peti- 
tioned the crown for a grant of it ; and, when the grant was signed, 
he paid, besides the price which the vendor was to receive for it, a 
sum of money into the royal treasury. The amount of that sum va- 
ried from 1000 to 2000 French crowns. ‘The sum which he paid 
into the royal treasury, was, on a subsequent sale of the oflice, re- 
turned to him or his heirs. Thus the purchaser of an office virtually 
paid for it no more than the aceruing interest of the purchase-money 
from the time of its payment until the return of it on a resale. But 
great care was exerted to ascertain that the person, to whom the 
office was granted, should be —— qualified for the discharge 
of its duties. It was always required that he should have taken the 
degree of licentiate both in the civil and the canon law ; and the 

taking of such a degree, ina French university, was far from being 
a matter of course. As soon as the grant of the office was delivered 
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to the purchaser, he presented it to the tribunal to which the office 
belonged, with a petition, stating generally, his qualifications, and 
expressly averring that the money, which he had paid for the 
office, was his own money, and had not been borrowed by him for 
the purpose. Tlien a commission issued, composed of lay and ec- 
clesiastical lawyers and other persons of rank, who were to in- 
quire and report upon the learning, morals, political conduct and 
general idoneity of the purchaser. The procureur-general of the 
parliament, within whose resort the office lay, presided over the 
commission. Ifthe inquiry was favourable to the purchaser, they 
chose, out of the digest or code, some point of law, upon which, at 
the end of eight day: s, he was to come prepared with complete legal 
information ; and he was also then expectedto answer, with general 
sufficiency, on the civil and canon law, and on the ofdonnances and 
customary law of the country. Sometimes, he was declared incapa- 
ble of the office ; sometimes, a term for further probation was al- 
lowed him. ‘Till the middle of the last century these examinations 
were conducted with great strictness. Sometimes the chancellor 
himself examined the persons appointed to offices, on their compe- 
tency. ‘One day,’ says Brantiine, ‘ ‘I called on M. le Chancelier 
de l Hépital, with Mareschal Strozzi, who was among his favourites, 
and he invited us todine. For our dinner he gave us an excellent 
bouillie, and nothing more; but his conversation was excellent ; 
fine words, fine sentences in abundance, and now and then a 
gentle joke. After dinner, a couple of counsellors, just chosen 
into their offices, were announced; _ he ordered them in, and, with- 
out desiring them to sit down, called for the code, and put several 
questions upon different articles in it to the two gentlemen, who all 
the while trembled as a leaf. Their answers did not show much 
knowledge ; and he gave them such a lecture! Though the youngest 
of them was fifty years old, he sent them back to their studies. 
Strozzi and I stood by the fire-side highly diverted with the scene, 
and particul: aly with the woeful countenances of the two magistrates ; 
they had all the appearance of men going to be hanged. At length 
the chancellor packed them off with a frown ; and assured them that 
he would inform the king how ignorant they were, and would see 
that their charges should be given to others. As soon as they were 
out of hearing, he told us they were two great asses; and that it 
was against conscience that the king should name such persons for 
judges. We suggested to him that the game which he had offered 
them was too strong for their palates. * Far from it,’ said the chan- 
cellor, * I questioned them on no point, on which a tyro in the 
law should not be fully informed.’ 
it should be added, that, in general, the magistrates were 
chosen from families of great respectability, and possessed fortunes, 
which placed them considerably above want. No one was admitted 
into the parhament of Britanny who could not prove that he was 
noble by race and extraction, or in other words, whe could not 
prove a century of nobility in his family.” P. 29, 
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Jt seems strange to an Englishman, that such a practice as 
the above quotation refers to, even supposing it free from 
abuse, and that all the regulations were truly and effectually 
observed, should bave found an advocate in a man like Mon- 
tesquieu: his remarks upon the subject are, however, 
weighty and perhaps true, as far as they go. 


«« ¢ The venality of charges,’’ says he, (Esprit des Loix, |. v. c. 
19.) * cannot exist in despotic states; as it is essential to despo- 
tism, that every officer should be liable to be instantaneously 
placed, and instantaneously displaced, at the mere will of the 
prince. It is proper for monarchies, as it makes the study of the 
law a kind of qualification, which otherwise the party would not be 
at the pains of acquiring, to enable him to hold a family dignity. It 
gives an early direction to duty; and tends to confer permanence 
on an order of great public use in the state. It is a just observa- 
tion of Suidas,’? continues Montesquieu, ‘ that, by the sale of 
offices, the Emperor Anastasius converted the empire into an aris~ 
tocracy.” P. 33. 


* 

Among the great variety of individuals to whose acquaint 
ance our author's love of knowledge appears to have led him, 
was Mr. Wilkes; of whom he gives us some particulars, 
which, for the most part, are not of any considerable interest. 
Mr. Butler tells us that, 


«¢ In his real politics he was an aristocrat, and would much rather 
have been a favoured courtier at Versailles, than the most com- 
manding orator in St. Stephen’s chapel. His distresses threw him 
into politics; he assumed the character of a staunch whig, and all 
must admit his consistency. 

“© He thought highly of the talents and firmness of the late king, 
—and was persuaded that a ministry protected by him could not, 
without some singular blunder, or some event singularly unlucky, 
be shaken by any opposition. He predicted that the coalition 
between Lord North and Mr. Fox would produce a total disbelief 
of the public virtue of the Corinthian order of politicians, and 
create a party equally hostile to ministers and the opposition- 
aristocracy.” P. 73. 

‘ Mr. Wilkes abounded in anecdote ; and wit was so constantly 
at his command, that wagers have been gained, that from the time 
he quitted his home near Story’s Gate, till he reached Guildhall, 
no one would address him, who would Jeave him without a smile, 
or a hearty laugh. Notwithstanding their feuds, Lord Sandwieh 
and he were partial to each other. On one occasion, the Remi- 
niscent, not having been quite punctual in time to an appdintment, 
which Lord Sandwich had made for him, it was, (not good- 
naturedly), mentioned to his Lordship, that the Reminiscent dined 
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with Mr. Wilkes :—* Well then,’ said Lord Sandwich, ¢ the fasci- 
nation of Wilkes has made me break appointments so often, that 
it is but fair he should make a person once break his appointment 
with mar": FP. 75. 

‘ Mr. Wilkes had written the history of his life ; and earnestly 
ogee the Reminiscent to be his executor, under a condition of 
printing it entire and unaltered. With this view he indulged the 
writer with the perusal of it; the writer declined the charge: he 
has been informed that, on the death of Mr. Wilkes, the cover of 
the book was found with all the leaves of it cut out.’”’ P. 76. 


On occasion of our author’s having to mention the edition 
which he published of Fearne’s ‘‘ Contingent Remainders,” 
he gives us some particulars which are curious and striking. 


Mr. Fearne was a general scholar; he was profoundly versed 
in mathematics, chemistry and mechanics. He had obtained a 
patent for dying sc: arlet, and solicited one for a preparation of 
porcelain. A friend of the Reminiscent having communicated to 
an eminent gunsmith, a pro) ject of a musket, of greater power and 
much less size than that in ordinary use, the gunsmith pointed out 
to him its defects, and observed, that ‘a Mr. Fearne, an — 
lawman, in Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, had invented ; 
musket, which, although defective, was much nearer to the wee Sag 
ment of the object.’ 

‘« Mr. Fearne had composed a treatise in the Greek language, 
on the Greek Accents; another on the Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand, He mentioned to the Reminiscent, that, when he resolved 
to dedicate himself to the study of the law, he burned his profane 
library, and wept over its flames: and that the works, which he most 
regre ‘tted, were the Homilies of St. John Chry sostom to the peo- 
ple of Antioch, and the comedies of Aristophanes, 

“ Of the transcendant merit of the £ ‘asay on Contingent Remuain- 
ders, there is but one opinion: the writer’s edition of it appears to 
have been favourably received : he cannot fh utter himself that it has 
added much to the intrinsic value of the work, unless it has been by 
pointing out its beautiful method and analytical arrangement, which, 
except by persons familiar both with the subject and the work, 


were, from the mode of its publication, scarcely to be deserved." 
Ps $98. 


We were pleased with the following account ef Lord 
Manstield ; the character of his eloquence is stated with much 
discrimination. 


‘ TInall he said or did, there was a happy mixture of good-nature, 
oak humour, elegance, ease and dignity. His countenance was 
indescribably beautiful ; it was an assemblage of genius, dignity and 
good-nature, which none could behold without reverence and re- 
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rd. An engraving by Bartolozzi of a portrait of his Lordship 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, presents a strong resemblance of him in a 
very advanced age. Nature had given him an eye of fire; its last 
lingering gleam is exquisitely exhibited in the engraving. His 
voice, till it was affected by the years which passed over him, was 
perhaps unrivalled in its sweetness and the meliifluous variety of its 
tones. There was a similitude between his action and Mr, Gar- 
rick’s ; and, in the latter part of his life, his voice discovered some- 
thing of that gutturalness, by which Mr. Garrick’s was distinguished. 
He spoke slowly, sounding distinctly every letter of every word. In 
some instances he had a great peculiarity of pronunciation, ‘ au- 
thority’ and ¢ attachment,’ two words of frequent use in the law, 
he always pronounced awtawrity and attaichment. His expressions 
were sometimes low; he did not always observe the rules of gram. 
mar; there was great confusion in his periods, very often begin- 
ning without ending them, and involving his sentences in endless 
parentheses : yet, such was the charm of his voice and action, and 
such the general beauty, propriety and force of his expressions, 
that, while he spoke, all these detects passed unnoticed. No one 
ever remarked them, who did not obstinately confine his attention 
and observation to them. 

** Among his contemporaries, he had some superiors in force, 
and some equals in persuasion ; but in insinuation, he was without 
a rival or a second, This was particularly distinguishable in his 
speeches from the bench. He excelled in the statement of a case: 
Mr. Burke said of it, ‘ that it was, of itself, worth the argument of 
any other man.’ He divested it of all unnecessary circumstances ; 
brought together all that were of importance; placed them in so 
striking a point of view, and connected them by observations so 
powerful, but which appeared to arise so naturally from the facts 
themselves, that frequently the hearer was convinced before he be- 
gan to argue. When he argued, he showed equal ability, but it 
was a mode of argument almost peculiar to himself. His statement 
of the case predisposed the hearers to fall into the very train of 
thought he wished them to take, when they should come to con- 
sider his arguments. Through these he accompanied them, leading 
them insensibly to every observation favourable to the conclusion 
he wished them to draw, and diverting every objection to it; but, 
all the time, keeping himself concealed, so that the hearers thought 
they formed their opinions in consequence of the powers and work- 
ings of their own minds, when, in fact, it was. the eflect of the most 
subtle argumentation aud the most refined dialectic.’’ P. 128. 


The following anecdotes of Lord Chatham exhibit the cha- 
racter of a very different orator—of one whose taleut was, that 
he principally addressed himself to the eyes and ears of his 
audience: faculties with which all were equally endowed :— 
and troubled himself but little, about thuse urts of rhetoric, 
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which address themselves solely to the anderstanding, and 
which for that reason only the few can appreciate. 


“* On one occasion, Mr. Moreton, the chief justice of Chester, 
a gentleman of some eminence at the bar, happened to say, 
‘ King, lords, and commons, or,’—directing his eye towards Lord 
Chatham,)—‘ as that right honourable member would call them, 
commons, lords, and king’ The only fault of this sentence is its 
nonsense. Mr, Pitt arose,—as he ever did,—with great delibera- 
tion, and called to order: ‘ 1 have,’ he said, ‘ frequently heard in 
this house, doctrines, which have surprised me; but now, my 


blood runs cold! 1 desire the words of the honourable member 


may be taken down.’ The clerks of the house wrote the words. 
‘ Bring them to me,’ said Mr, Pitt, in a voice of thunder. By 
this time, Mr. Moreton was frightened from his senses. ‘ Sir,’ 
he said, addressing himself to the Speaker, ‘I am sorry to have 
given any offence to the right honourable member, or to the 
house: | meant nothing. King, lords and commons,—lords, 
king and commons,—commons, lords and king ;—iria juncta in uno. 
J meant nothing! Indeed I meant nothing.’ — *’—*I don’t wish to 
push the matter further,’ said Lord Chatham, in a voice a little 
above a whisper :—then, in a higher tone,—‘ the moment a man 
ucknowledges his error, he ceases to be guilty.—I have a great 
regard for the honourable member, and, as an instance of that re- 
gard, I give him this advice :’—a pause of some mowents ensued, 

then, assuming a look of unspeakable derision,—he said in a 
kind of colloquial tone,—* Whenever that member means nothing, 
1 recommend him to say nothing.’”’ P. 152. 

‘On another occasion, immediately woh he had finished a 
speech, in the house of commons, he walked out of it; and, as 
usual, with a very slow step. A silence ensued, till the door was 
ope med to Jet him into the lobby. A member then started up, 
saying, ‘ L rise to reply to the right honourable member.’— Lord 
Chatham turned back, and fixed his eye on the orator,—who in- 
stantly sat down dumb; then his lordship returned to his seat, 
repeating as he hobbled along, the verses of \ irgil: 


‘ Ast Danaum progenes, Agamemnoniaxque phalanges, 
Ut vidére virum, fulgentiaque arma per umbras, 
Ingenti trepidare metu,— pars vertere retro, 

Scu quondam peti¢re rates,—pars tollere vocem 
Exiguain,—inceptus clamor frustratur hiantes.’ 


‘Then placing himself in his seat,—be exclaimed, ‘ Now let 
me hear what the honourable member has to say to me?? On the 
writer’s usking the gentleman from whom be heard this anecdote, 

if the house did not laugh at the ridiculous figure of the puor 
member ?2—* No, sir,’ he replied, ‘we were all too much awed to 
laugh,’ 
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“ But the most extraordinary instance of his command of the 
house, is, the manner in which he fixed indelibly on Mr. Gren. 
ville, the appellation of ‘ the gentle shepherd.’ At this time, a 
song of Dr. Howard, which began with the words, ‘ Gentle shep- 
herd tell me where,—and in which each stanza ended with that 
liney—was in every mouth. On some occasion, Mr. Grenville ex. 
claimed, ‘ Where is our money? where are our means? I say 
again, where are our means? where is our money?’ He then sat 
dewn,—and Lord Chatham paced slowly out of the house, hum- 
ming the line, ‘ Gentle shepherd tell me where.’—The effect. was 
irresistible, and settled on Mr. Grenville the appellation of f the 
gentle shepherd,’ ” P. 153. 


We confess that we think it a subject of congratulation to 
the country, that Lord Chatham lived when he did, and not 
in our times. What the true tone of his politics would have 
been, had he flourished now, it is not difficult to divine: he was 
too arrogant and overbearing in his opinions, both of himself 
and of others, to have remained long on any but the opposi- 
tion bench: and what a dangerous power, would his theatrical 
talent for brow-beating his adversaries, have put into his 
hands, distinct as it was from all purely intellectual superio~ 
rity!’ The trae model of the English ministerial debater was 
Lord North, who had, to be sure, nothing so tragical in his elo- 
quence, as the above anecdotes attribute to Lord Chatham, 
hut who, out of the House of Commons, was probably his 
superior in every respect. The following short aud pictu- 
resque account of the most amiable man of bis day, contains 
an anecdote which is quite new to us. 


«« A very expressive word in our language,—which describes an 
assemblage of many real virtues, of many qualities approaching 
nearly to virtue, and an union of manners at once pleasing and 
commanding respect,—the word ‘ gentleman,’ was never applied 
to any person in a higher degree, or more generally, than it was 
to Lord North, and to all he said or did in the house of commons. 

* His lordship did not aspire to the higher eloquence, but the 
house never possessed a more powerful debater ;' nor could any 
one avail himself of the strong part of a cause with greater ability, 
or defend its weak, with greater skill; no speaker was ever so con- 
ciliating, or enjoyed a greater proportion of the esteem and love 
of the house. Among his political adversaries, he had not a single 
enemy. With an unwieldy figure and a dull eye, the quickness 
of his mind seemed intuition. ‘ I,’"—Lord Sandwich once said to 
the Reminiscent,—* must have pen and ink, and write down, and 
ruminate : give Lord North a bundle of papers, and he'll turn 
them over,—perbaps, while his hair is dressing ; and he instantly 
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knows their contents and all their bearings.’ His wit was never 
surpassed, and it was attended with this singular quality, that it 
never gave offence, and the object of it was sure to join with 
pleasure in the laugh. The assault of Mr. Adam on Mr. Fox, and 
of Colonel Fullarton on Lord Shelbourne, had once put the house 
into the worst possible humour, and there was more or less of 
savageness in every thing that was said:—Lord North deprecated 
the too great readiness to take offence, which then seemed to pos- 
sess the house. ‘One member,’ he said, *‘ who spoke of me, 
ealled me ‘ that thing called a minister :—to be sure,’—he said 
patting his large furm,—‘ I am a thing ;—the member, therefore, 
when he called me a thing, said what was. true ; and I could not 
be angry with him; but, when he added, that thing called a 
minister, he called me that thing, which of all things, he himself 
wished most to be, and therefore,’ said Lord North, ‘ I took it as 
a compliment.’—These good-natured sallies dropped from him in- 
cessantly.—On his resignation, he should have retired: man 

things, which may be defended, cannot be applauded : the coali- 
tion between his lordship and Mr, Fox was of this description.” 
P. 158. 


With these extracts we close our review of the volume be- 
fore us ; it is, probably, we are told by its author, “ the last 
oC casion,” on which any production of his pen will solicit the 
attention of the public; we hope, that what we have said of 
it, and what we have extracted from it, will contribute ta 
whatever popularity it may be destined to enjoy. 
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Miss Benger’s Memoirs of Mary Queen of Scots, with 
Anecdotes of the Court. of Henry the Second, during. her 
Residence in France. In2 Vols. Svo. will appear in a few 
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